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Editorial 





IMPROVING THE INDUSTRY. 
Comments of readers on the arti- 
cles by Dr. H. B. Tukey and the 
editor in the’ issue of May 15 on re- 
moving the causes of complaint by 
the public with regard to nursery 
stock make it plain that many others 
are interested in improving the tone 
of the industry in this respect. While 
it is generally agreed that such com- 
plaints by the public are due to the 
operations of the less scrupulous deal- 
ers, the results become apparent in 
the business of reputable nursery- 
men because the public blames the 
industry rather than individuals. 
Because of the reaction on the 
reputable nurserymen of the country, 
there is good reason for théir inter- 
esting themselves in the problem and 
seeking a solution. The possible al- 
ternative of government regulation is 
not one comfortable to face. The 
effects of such regulation are appar- 
ent in the railroads, banks and stock 
brokers. Abuses of public confi- 


dence by some of those in earlier 


days brought on the strict regulation 


of the railroads by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, of the stock 
brokers by the Securities Exchange 
Commission and of the banks by the 
Treasury Department agencies. The 
vacant premises with pretentious 
stone fronts that once housed local 
banking enterprises testify to the 
mortality that followed such regu- 
lation. The plight of the railroads 
until wartime, and the decimation of 
the stock brokers in recent years, are 
similar effects of government regula- 
tion. 

The remedy of the industry's 
troubles is of importance to the small 
nurseryman as well as the large, be- 
cause one recalls that in the three 
lines of enterprise mentioned above 
the mortality has been heaviest 
among the small enterprises. Those 
that survived were the biggest and 
strongest, though they must now be 
content with small profits. 

Akin to the phases of the problem 
brought out in the articles in the 
May 15 issue is that which faces 
bidders on public contracts. Con- 
stantly the complaint is heard that 
these contracts’ go to firms of no 
trade standing and of little history 
because their low bids are made with 
slight scruple as to meeting specifica- 
tions and terms to the letter. These 
low bidders may be out of business, 
with their profits in their pockets, 
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in a few years’ time. The responsi 
ble nurserymen or landscape contrac- 
tors, looking to the future, must sub- 
mit higher bids if they are to fulfill 
the contracts according to specifica 
tions and trade standards. When 
they lose such contracts to low bid- 
ders of doubtful repute, they suffer 
the loss of business on the one hand 
and the government gets poorer ma- 
terial for its money on the other 
hand. 

To educate the entire public to a 
better understanding of horticultural 
grades and standards may be too big 
a job. But it should be possible to 
reach those who are in strategic 
positions—the government agencies 
which draw specifications and let 
contracts, the publishers of the news- 
papers and periodicals that carry 
garden advertising, and the impor- 
tant large buyers. Each nurseryman 
is influential in his own circle, wheth- 
er small or large. Our associations 
have their spheres of influence also. 
Each should be interested and active 
in efforts to improve the tone of 
the industry as a whole. 





MAINTAIN PROFESSIONS. 


In clarion words worth attention 
generally in the field, an appeal to 
maintain their professions, ‘practices 
and standards was directed to the 
nurserymen, landscape architects and 
florists of Georgia in the bulletin of 
the department of horticulture of the 
University of Georgia, by Roy A. 
Bowden, of the department, and 
Hubert B. Owens, of the department 
of landscape architecture: 

“Once again we feel the necessity 
of calling to the attention of the 
commercial nurserymen, florists and 
landscape architects in Georgia the 
importance of maintaining these pro- 
fessions during the war. The stand- 
ards of living in the United States 
have been continuously raised from 
year to year since the founding of 
this country. To delete any activity 
that goes for the education of the 
people as a whole would be to admit 
that our standards of living are ficti- 
tious. This we cannot afford to do. 
It may be difficult in many instances 
to prevent retrogression in some de- 
partment, but never necessary to for- 
get and permit the public to forget 
the necessity of maintaining those 
things that are important to the aver- 
age citizen in time of peace. No 
country can afford to turn back the 
pages of time to the Dark Ages, 
which is important to us at this time, 
if we fail in our duties to civilization 


in maintaining all worth-while attrib- 
utes of life. Since the world is becom- 
ing reeducated along n lines 
to conquer the Axis nations, let us 
make a serious effort to visualize the 
possibility of retrogression in civili- 
zation in general and in the profes- 
sions in particular. If all these things 
are given up, the things that have 
brought happiness in the past, then 
what does the nation have to fight 
for, to preserve or to look for- 
ward to? 

“All efforts toward winning the 
war should be in addition to main- 
taining those things that mean so 
much to the nation. We are con- 
stantly reminded of the changes an- 
ticipated following this war. Funda- 
mentally there can be no changes 
other than improvements, if our gov- 
ernment has meant anything to us 
in the past. This generation has far 
the greatest opportunity for making 
contributions toward further devel- 
oping the world than have ever ex- 
isted in the past, and these contribu- 
tions can only be made by maintain- 
ing our professions and practices 
along with those things that make 
life more pleasant and the world a 
happier place in which to live.” 





WAR BOND SALES. 

Because there has been consider- 
able speculation and talk concerning 
the effect that increased taxes might 
have on the sale and redemption of 
United States savings bonds, the re- 
assuring statement of Eugene W. 
Sloan, executive director of the war 
savings staff of the Treasury Depart 
ment, is welcome news. He states 
that during March, when the first 
tax installment fell due, bond sales 
were six and four-tenths per cent 
higher than in February and more 
than sixty-five per cent ahead of 
March, 1942. 

The report on redemptions is 
equally encouraging. From May 1, 
1941, when United States savings 
bonds were first offered for sale, 
through March 31, 1943, redemp 
tions have been less than three and 
one-half per cent of total sales and 
during March of this year redemp 
tions were only eighty-seven one: 
hundredths of one per cent of the 
total amount outstanding. 

Apparent is the fact that American 
citizens realize the importance ol 
their part in helping finance the tre 
mendous cost of the war. Also ap 
parent is the fact that they under 
stand the necessity not only for buy’ 
ing war bonds, but keeping them. 
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What Plants Shall We Produce ? 


I do not know how many legal 

reasons were offered by the orna- 
mental plant industry to exempt it 
from the social security act. But I 
think I know of a logical one that 
should have been offered, and that is 
that the growing of ornamental plants 
is not an industry, but a liability; no 
matter where we look, be it factory 
or field, there is no other occupation 
that holds a parallel to plant growing. 
Even the farmer, staking as he does 
everything on the good weather in 
his own neighborhood and the bad 
weather everywhere else, only runs a 
risk of from three to six months. 
Compared with the nurseryman, the 
farmer plays a safe game. The ticker 
tape will inform him day by day what 
market value his crop has. There is 
never a question of his selling his 
goods. 
But the time factor in growing mar- 
ketable nursery plants, drawn out as it 
is, makes price prediction at the start 
a foolish hazard. Many things hap- 
pen in a 3 to 8-year period. And in 
the end, besides survival of drought 
and disease, a given plant must stand 
up and meet the competition of an- 
other plant growing right beside it in 
the very same nursery. As I once 
heard a disappointed nurseryman ex- 
press himself bitterly, “Who knows 
what they'll ask for next?” If condi- 
tions in agricultural productions are 
admittedly chaotic, how much more so 
are they of necessity in the orna- 
mental plant trade? 

In the production of any other arti- 
cle, the producer looks back on its 
sales record, considers its possible pros- 
pects for the future and from these 
gauges the quantity to be produced. 
But in the nursery trade, since the 
future of a plant is so far away, 
mainly its past is scanned. Like race 
horse addicts, nurserymen are car- 
ried away by past performances. In 
the main, the nurseryman asks, “Is 
it scarce generally? Are my own 
rows depleted?” And, presto, he is 
off again on a 3 to 8-year series of 
intensive training again to bring the 
same plant to the starting post to 
compete with all comers. And all 
seems well until the nurseryman dis- 
covers that this time his entry is 
running in a large field on a muddier 
track against better talent. Well, it 
is just too bad—doubly so, because, 
like the proverbial white elephant, 
it must be stabled and kept. The 
plow for turning under nursery stock 
has not been invented yet. And 


By Albert Glass 


Attention to the probable supply 
of stock in relation to anticipated 
demand is today’s way of meet- 
ing the production problem, in- 
stead of the hit-or-miss practices 
of former periods that lead to 
alternate shortages and 
pluses, especially in larger nurs- 
eries. Some of the guiding 
thoughts in considering the prob- 
lem of production are entertain- 
ingly set forth here by a promi- 
nent Virginia nurseryman. 


sur- 





what hurts most is that, simultane- 
ously with discovering that a certain 
plant will not sell, we find out that 
we should have been growing some- 
thing else. It seems everybody is 
asking for it. 

Obviously, it is lack of foresight 
that brings on shortage in one row, 
glut in another. Obvious it is, also, 
that a nurseryman must be able to 
foresee, to some degree, landscape 
demands in order successfully .to 
grow plants. But most nurserymen, 
when pressed upon that point, admit 
their shortcomings there. One often 
hears from the mouths of the largest 
producers the saying, “We just grow 
plants.” They have a vast store of 
botanical knowledge about every 
plant at their finger tips. They are 
ever on the alert about the intro- 
duction of new plants, but the destiny 
in the landscape setting of a good 
deal of their merchandise is left to 
landscape salesmen. Under such 
conditions, to ask for a more balanced 
production from the nursery trade 
is to ask for our propagators to turn 
themselves into prophets. 

Let us see, then, if some check can- 
not be brought to this heedless pro- 
duction. Since the ultimate destina- 
tion of ornamental plants is the land- 
scape setting, and the pace setters 
for our most enviable landscape gar- 
dens are the professional landscape 
architects, let us hear if they can 
prophesy the future of given plants. 


I am afraid that is asking for 
too much, even from them. Com- 
pared with the volume of plants 
used, they cover only a select and 
therefore narrow field. Also, being 
artistically inclined, they are too 
biased in their selection of varieties. 
Then, there is the matter of their 


covering such vast territory, contain- 
ing different soils and climates, that 
their opinion would only mislead our 
propagators. 

There remains but one source out 
of which some information can be 
gained as to what the consumer ‘will 
favor in the years to come, and that 
is the consumer himself. What I 
mean is, by examining the reason for 
previous ornamental plant trends in 
the past, we may arrive at some de- 
duction as to which types of plant 
the consumer of the future is most 
likely to favor. This, of course, takes 
us a long way back. 

First of all, what did man want 
with ornamental plants at all? Primi- 
tive man was not interested in the 
ornamental value of plants. Plants 
merely meant material for fuel, cab- 
ins, rafts and canoes. Also, the food 
plants furnished to various animals 
enabled him to waylay these animals 
in given localities. 

When he settled down and began 
calling a given locality his home, 
he took notice that the plants that 
grew in some remoter locality were 
often different in appearance from 
those right around his own dwelling. 
Of these he dragged home some to 
show his relatives or to boast of to 
his friends, and, no doubt to con- 
vince the local doubting Thomases, 
he tried to perpetuate these plants 
by making them live, to verify his 
story later on, so that the hearers 
would not class it with the story of 
the fish that got away. Plants then 
could only win man’s attention by 
their freakishness—by being merely 
something that you cannot find in 
every county—just so many 5- 
legged calves. A replica of this 
taste, we find in the yard of every 
backwoodsman to this day. We have 
all the right in the world to presume 
that the origin of the first nursery- 
man dates back to one of those fel- 
lows who was a little more inclined 
to queerness than his neighbors. 


Later, when men congregated in 
cities and began building more im- 
posing dwellings, they bethought 
themselves of the plants in the forest 
and used them for decorating the 
approaches to the city homes. Here, 
too, the taste for the queer predomi- 
nated. There was no use planting 
something that grew on one’s own 
back lot or just outside the city 
limits. The city man, too, required 
from his plants that they be outland- 
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ish, And as men _ accumulated 
wealth they saw to it that their 
dwelling grounds truly showed 
everybody how wealthy they were; 
in one acre of ground could be 
found plants from every corner of 
the globe. It is from this period 
that we have inherited the hundreds 
of varieties of ornamental plants in 
our nurseries today. 

But all things have an end, and 
the period when a man’s wealth was 
gauged by the number of varieties 
of plants he had set out has also 
passed. Today, it is gone with the 
cast-iron deer and the concrete lion. 
When we search for the reason that 
prompts modern man to plant trees, 
we find that it is mainly to achieve 
that which he cannot find in the 
nerve-racking grind of the business 
world, mainly to achieve peace and 
harmony. The noisier our cities be- 
come, the more seclusion does man 
search for in his place of retirement. 
Since in his place of business he is 
robbed of all privacy, he demands 
more seclusion at home. 

Favorites of the plant buyer of 
the future will be plants that lend 
themselves for massing without them- 
selves giving one a feeling of con- 
gestion—in other words, plants that 
do not have a tendency to retain 
their individual entity when they 
are part of a group. Favorites, also, 
will be the plants that, when used 
singly, do not remain stiff and 
formal. Since what modern man is 
after is mental relaxation, he will 
naturally shun the things that irri- 
tate the eye. And, speaking of 
mental relaxation, reminds us that 
people today are highly nervous and 
impatient, and that will account for 
greater demand for full-grown plants. 

It is also worth remembering that 
man, as the saying is, “gets around.” 
The automobile affords him the op- 
portunity to view plants in winter, 
as well as summer, be it in our nat- 
ural landscape or man-made grounds 
And the plants that are outstandingly 
attractive during winter will be 
plants worth watching by the trade. 
Be it color of berry, promise of bud, 
shine of foliage or robust appearance 
of bare limbs, the plants that attract 
attention when nature is at its dullest 
are plants worthy of propagation. 

It is also worth mentioning that, 
since man has reached a state where 
his plant buying has become purpose- 
ful, fitting each plant in a definite 
landscape niche, he will go further 
in the matter of ascertaining some 
vital facts concerning the plant of 
his choice. As we all know, the 
salient assets of all plants are the 
vigor with which they have been 





grown, the symmetry into which they 
have been molded and the capacity 
to withstand moving which has been 
built into their root system by previ- 
ous transplantings. These plant as- 
sets are no longer mere trade secrets. 
This, too, the nursery trade will be 
called upon to supply. 

Granting that there will always 
be with us the newly recruited inex- 
perienced buyer, prompted only by 
our ancient plant curiosity; granting, 
also, that we shall always have with 
us the sporadic buyer, buying on im- 
pulse any plant that he has never 
owned before, and granting that 
this sort of buying will always absorb 
great varieties of plants, the main 
mass of buying will become more con- 
centrated on fewer varieties. Man, 
always attracted to plants by their 
appearance, is coming to a full reali- 
zation that the really interesting part 
about them is their usefulness. 

I realize that all this is taking in a 
very broad field and, as such, is sub- 
ject to a variety of interpretations. 
However, there is no disputing the 
inference that, uppermost in the 
buyer’s thought today is, “Why buy 
this?” It is, therefore, logical that 
the nurseryman of today stop, before 
putting his knife to a cutting, and also 
ask, “Why grow this?” Controlled 
production in the nursery trade is, of 
course, out of the question. But the 
working possibilities of a self-imposed 
discipline are worth looking into. 

A fortune is spent annually by the 
nursery trade on cataloguing the 
various habits and appearances of 
the things grown. Descriptions are 
sent to the general public: “This 
blooms blue; this blossoms in June; 
this grows so tall, and that colors red 
in fall.” Why should not the entire 
trade combine in rating each variety 
of ornamental plant according to its 
desirability in the landscape setting 
in each and every section of the coun- 
try? And let the propagator in a 
given area form from this an opinion 
whether it is worth his while to 
grow a given plant by the tens, hun- 
dreds or thousands. 

Anyone with landscape garden- 
ing experience can speak of the prob- 
able range of a plant's use. Certain- 
ly, we can ascertain availability. It 
should be no trouble to find out its 
soil and climatic range. The various 
state colleges or experiment stations 
will offer all sorts of information as 
to a plant's susceptibility to disease 
in each and every given area. Of 
course, our propagator is aware of 
the record of its past sales and also 
knows how fast it can be turned into 
a marketable plant. This combined 
knowledge, massed opposite any of 
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our plants, would serve as the finest 
controlling factor on production, 
even in the case of the most inex- 
perienced producer, thus affording 
the trade as a whole more time and 
money to devote properly to caring 
for the rows already lined out. 

Time was when the nursery trade 
had to advocate the use of orna- 
mental plants. The slogan “It Isn't 
a Home until It’s Planted” served 
its purpose well. It stressed quanti- 
ty and achieved results. 

Today, plants are an undeniable 
necessity to every homeowner. For 
further fields of expansion, the nurs- 
eryman must stress the virtue of qual- 
ity plants. It is, therefore, up to him 
so to arrange his rows that he can 
truthfully say to the buyer, “It isn’t 
a planting unless it’s done with the 
right materials.” 





NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were 
issued last month, according to 
Rummler, Rummler & Davis, Chi- 
cago patent lawyers: 


No. 580. Peach. Carl Burton Fox, Springfield, 
Mo. A new and distinct variety of peach, charac- 
terized as to novelty by the color and large size of 
the fruit; thickness, flavor and firmness of the 
flesh of the fruit, which lacks the characteristic 
bitter tang of the flesh adjacent to the stone of 
the parent plant; the small size of the seed deeply 
embedded in the flesh; the excellent eating, ship- 
ping and canning qualities of the fruit, and par- 
ticularly the novel brandy flavor of the fruit when 
cooked, 

No. 581. Rose plant. Frederick H. Howard, 
Montebello, Cal. A new and distinct variety of 
hybrid tea rose plant, characterized particularly 
by its adaptability to garden growing; its strong 
growth; its resistance to mildew and black spot; 
its streng heavy stems; its long, pointed bud, and 
its prolific production of large fragrant flowers of 
excellent loose form and distinctive rose-red to 
grenadine-pink color. 

No. 582. Rose plant. Roy L. Byrum, Rich- 
mond, Ind., assignor to Joseph H. Hill Oo., 
Richmond, Ind. A new and distinct variety of 
rose plant of the hybrid tea class, characterized 
as to novelty by its habits of growth, its im- 
proved foliage and the color and size of its 
blooms. 

No. 588. Rose plant. Stanley B. Roberts, 
Madison, N. J. A new and useful variety of 
hybrid tea rose plant, characte parti ly 
by its prolific production of flowers; its long 
flower stems, and the splendid lasting qualities, 
fm ye~ny and abundant frag and deli 
but bright pink color of its flowers. 

No, 584. Aster. John J. Grullemans, Paines- 
ville, O., assignor to the Wayside Gardens Co., 
Mentor, 0. A new hybrid novaeangliae aster, the 
plant being characterized by its vigorous and 
generally upright but bushlike, dense and com- 
pact growth; tendency of outlying, bloom-bearing 
branches to turn upwardly at their ends and to 
maintain the blooms borne thereby well off the 
ground, and by an unusually late blooming habit. 
and the flowers being characterized particula 
by their intense and pure pink color and generally 
flat disk-like open ray form, with comparatively 
straight, relatively narrow and uniformly spaced 


petals. 

No. 585. Pear. Wesley F. Shannon, Hood 
River, Ore., assignor to Stark Bros. Nurseries 
& Orchards Co., Louisiana, Mo. A new and dis- 
tinct variety of pear tree, characterized as to 
novelty by the allover russet color of the skin 
of its fruit, the superior and keeping quality of 
the fruit and the combination of the white, tender, 
buttery and juicy flesh with a rich flavor and 
spicy aroma. 

No. 586. Rose. Jean H. Nicolas, deceased, 
late of Newark, N. Y., by Fannie Nicolas, 
administrator, Newark, assignor to Jackson & 
Perkins Co., Newark. A new and distinct variety 
of rose plant of the climber type, characterized 
as to novelty by the large size and form of the 
blooms, particularly at its final stage of develop- 
ment; the prolificacy of the bloom and unus 
length of the blooming period, the yellow 
of the bloom, flushed with red, and the peculiar, 
check-like striping of the petals, and the persist- 
- and disease-resistant leathery foliage of the 
plant. 
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More Reports on Spring Sales 


In the eastern states, because of 
proximity to highly industrialized 
areas, the labor shortage has been 
especially acute this spring, but the 
ingenuity and careful planning of 
nurserymen have enabled them in 
general to take advantage of the 
strong public demand for stock and 
to handle a volume of business 
nearly, if not quite, up to the sea- 
son’s total in more favorable pre- 
ceding years. At no time has the 
reward of thoughtful business man- 
agement been more notable. 

Equal foresight is being displayed 
in plans for propagating stock for 
coming seasons and in meeting the 
national problem of food supply by 
producing additional crops of that 
character. 

From New Jersey. 

The observations of William Fle- 
mer, Jr., of the Princeton Nurseries, 
Princeton, N. J., are pertinent to the 
various phases of spring activity. 
He writes: 

“Our sales volume this year, in 
comparison with 1942 and 1941, will 
be about the same total, although 
help has been scarce and poor in 
quality. 

“That we were able to keep our 
total sales volume up this year, in 
spite of reduced labor, is due en- 
tirely to a more careful selection of 
orders and elimination of sales in 
large heavy B&B material. As 
a matter of fact, we believe the curse 
of the nursery business since 1930 
has been the frantic scramble in the 
industry to dispose of material that 
was growing out of the market at 
low prices in order to clear the land. 
By and large, we should all have 
been much better off to have sold 
a smaller amount of the larger ma- 
terial at better prices and to have 
junked the remainder. 

“The common cheap varieties of 
plants were in much better demand 
than the high-grade expensive items, 
which has undoubtedly been due to 
increased earnings of the working 
class and reduced income of the 
upper class coupled with greatly in- 
creased taxation. Whether this 
trend will continue will depend upon 
the continuation of present-day con- 
ditions. 

“As regards labor, we are very 
short, and our usual sources of sup- 
ply are pretty well dried up. How- 
ever, because of the policy we have 
pursued for years of taking care of 
our old employees and trying to 
build up a strong personnel, we were 
fortunate in having enough of our 


old trained men available to use the 
unskilled help we were able to locate 
from new sources of supply, and con- 
sequently we were able to carry on in 
fair shape. What we will be able to 
do next year is, of course, unknown, 
but since we have been able to carry 
on so far with fair success we be- 
lieve we can cope with the problems 
in future seasons as they develop. 

“Our plantings of nursery stock 
this season will not be so heavy 
as last year, as we have been ex- 
pecting for several years that some- 
thing like the present condition 
would develop and made heavier 
plantings to carry us over one or 
two difficult seasons. We are con- 
tinuing our propagation, but trying 
carefully to make up any shortages 
we may have and to round out our 
assortment rather than go ahead this 
time on an extensive planting pro- 
gram. 

“We are making large plantings 
of vegetables and food crops; in fact, 
as large as our available land will 
permit. This year we shall have 
over 250 acres devoted to crops of 
this kind, the bulk of which will be 
beyond our normal production and 
will be largely on land that nor- 
mally would be planted in cover 
crops or soil-improvement crops. We 
also have been raising beef cattle 
and hogs for a number of years and 
are increasing our production in 
those lines as well.” 


Motoring Restriction Cuts Sales. 


In the thickly settled area of north- 
ern New Jersey, reports Charles 
Hess, of Hess’ Nurseries, Mountain 
View, N. J., the ban on pleasure 
driving hurt business generally. 
Roadside markets report a great loss 
of business in nursery stock, more so 
since those having summer homes 
cannot use their automobiles for driv- 
ing there and as a rule the purchases 
of these persons were rather exten- 
sive. One operator who formerly 
did a big business at Memorial day 
took in only a few dollars over the 
3-day holiday period this year. Small 
landscape firms have closed up for 
lack of help, the owners being in war 
industries or in service. Because of 
the shortage of help and lack of new 
building, such landscape firms face 
dificult conditions for the duration, 
and the weather this spring was also 
an unfavorable factor. Other nurs- 
erymen are continuing on a reduced 
scale with what help they can obtain. 

A similar report as to the effect of 
the ban on pleasure driving comes 


from Howard C. Taylor, proprietor 
of the Rosedale Nurseries, Eastview, 
N. Y., who writes: 

“In our own particular case we 
find the pleasure ban on driving has 
curtailed business considerably, par- 
ticularly for cash-and-carry items, 
such as potted roses, hybrid rhodo- 
dendrons and other items which are 
now at their best. 

“Business this spring in West- 
chester seems to have been unlimited 
except for the nurserymen’s ability to 
get the orders out, restricted by the 
labor shortage, and I am sure that 
this is the only factor that has limited 
volume this year.. Under present 
gasoline restrictions, I believe that 
our business will be limited to plant- 
ing orders largely taken over the tele- 
phone. 

“As in most other localities, fruit 
stock was completely exhausted early 
in the season, and the demand far 
exceeded the supply.” 


Store Helps in Pennsylvania. 


The store opened in the neigh- 
boring city of Reading last autumn 
not only helped the Farr Nursery 
Co., Weiser Park, Pa., in retaining 
the large cash-and-carry trade it 
had developed at its display grounds, 
but favored the landscape business 
as well. C. M. Boardman, president, 
reports: 

“The demand for landscape plant- 
ing has been especially good, and 
we have had more work than we 
could handle. We have had from 
twenty to twenty-five men since 
April 1 and have supplemented this 
labor with high school boys as much 
as possible. We find there is a 
great interest in landscape planting, 
and customers more and more are 
concerned with the plan rather than 
they are with actual variety of mate- 
rials which go into the job. 

“Opening the Reading store and 
outside display garden last Septem- 
ber proved to be a good move. We 
moved the entire contents of our 
garden shop to the Reading store 
and have closed the shop at Weiser 
Park for the duration. There has 
been a good demand for garden ac- 
cessories, including garden figures, 
birdbaths, pottery, seeds, insecti- 
cides and fertilizers. We have staged 
several flower shows there during 
the spring season. Outside in the 
garden we have special displays of 
perennials, roses, evergreens and 
other stock which can be taken along 
by the customer. 

“The location is just a block and 
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one-half from the center of the city 
and is on a street which carries a 
good class of pedestrian trafic. Our 
small display window is constantly 
changed, and we have had many fa- 
vorable comments. I know that we 
have picked up a good many land- 
scape leads from this display, which 
is all in addition to the store busi- 
ness. 

“Our gasoline was cut thirty per 
cent originally by ODT from our 
estimated requirements and has been 
cut another forty per cent, which 
allows us little mileage for the bal- 
ance of this period. We are cur- 
tailing all distant orders and are 
trying to combine work within a 
radius of fifteen or twenty miles. 
We have a great many maintenance 
orders on hand for pruning and 
spraying, but do not know whether 
it will be possible to carry them out 
in July and August.” 


Weather Hurts in Michigan. 


Though a month of rain inter- 
fered with shipments, sales this 
spring approached those of a year 
ago at the Cottage Gardens, Lansing, 
Mich. N. I. W. Kriek reports: 

“During April it looked as though 
the 1943 spring season would break 
all records in spite of labor shortage. 
Our wholesale orders went out in 
fine shape, and by eliminating or- 
ders that required planting service 
we were in position to handle more 
merchandise with less men. How- 
ever, about Easter it started to rain 
and it did not stop before June 1: 
We are still shipping potted items 
and B&B stock, so that June may 
bring up our volume, but I believe 
it will not surpass the 1942 record. 

“Strong items were evergreens, 
roses and specialties in shrubs, espe- 
cially lilacs. Our retail department 
handled more fruit trees than ever 
before, although our specialties have 
always been ornamentals. 

“While our volume may be down 
about five per cent, our expenses 
went down in proportion, and we 
expect to come out about as last 
year in net result of spring sales.” 





W. H. HOWARD RETURNS. 


W. H. (Bill) Howard has returned 
to the Howard-Hickory Co., Hick- 
ory, N. C., as sales manager and audi- 
tor after an interim of three years, 
the latter part of which he spent in 
Uncle Sam's army. 

The organization has been “vir- 
tually converted to the war produc- 
tion of essential grass,” remarks S. D. 
Tankard, Jr., so busy has its force 
been planting grass for the govern- 
ment on war housing projects. Con- 





sidering the acute shortage of man- 
power’ and various restrictions of 
wartime, things are going very well 
in North Carolina, he reports. 

The late freeze, however, killed 
almost 100 per cent of the peach crop 
in the state and did almost as much 
damage throughout the southeast, 
and so the outlook for peach seeds for 
the seedling growers is distinctly un- 
favorable. 





BEAUTIFY NEW AIR FIELD. 


Through the efforts of the boys 
who wanted to make their base field 
attractive, the cooperation of Mrs. 
Verna Watkins, liaison officer of the 
Red Cross of Lake Charles, and the 
generosity of W. C. Griffing, Beau- 
mont, Tex., much has been done 
toward planting the grounds at the 
air field near the city of Lake 
Charles, La. When the program is 








Lieut. Daniel Ropp Thanks W. S. Griffing. 


completed, a one-time barren rice 
field will become a garden spot, with 
shrubbery, flowers and lawns of 
thickly matted Bermuda grass. 

The head of the Grifing Nurs- 
eries donated to the air field large 
quantities of specimen watermelon- 
red crape myrtles, shade trees of 
assorted varieties, junipers and flow- 
ering shrubs. The chairman of the 
planting design is using the brilliant 
red crape myrtles, of the Griffing 
special red type, to line the drive- 
ways and front entrance plantings 
to the field and is grouping the shade 
trees and shrubbery over the areas 
for massive effects in the back- 
ground. 

Five trucks were sent over twice 
a week for the transporting of the 
plants carefully dug from the nurs- 
ery and loaded by boys from the 
air field. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows Lieut. Daniel Ropp re- 
ceiving from W. C. Griffing, at the 
nursery, a list of the trees and shrub- 
bery which he has donated for their 
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use and expressing the thanks of the 
entire force. Lieutenant Ropp had 
an able group of assistants in charge 
of digging, trucking and replanting 
the shrubbery at the air field. 

Mr. Griffing, who operates a 300- 
acre nursery just outside the city 
of Beaumont, Tex., growing trees 
and shrubs for landscape plantings, 
has but one son, Lieut. Ralph C. 
Griffing, who is now serving in the 
army. A few years ago he gave 
twenty-five carloads of shrubbery to 
the state highway department of 
Louisiana for highway beautification, 
and he also donated crape myrtles 
to the Texas highway department 
in sufficient quantity to plant eight 
miles of the new highway from his 
nurseries to the city of Beaumont. 

“The Log,” official publication of 
the Lake Charles air field, expressed 
thanks to Mr. Griffing for his gift 
as did Col. Harold L. Mace, com- 
manding officer. 





AID FOOD PRODUCTION. 


In peacetime nurserymen beautify 
homes and gardens, but in wartime 
they do still more—they help pro- 
duce food. In spite of troubles which 
an all-out war effort has brought on 
them, twenty Massachusetts nursery- 
men took time to answer and return 
a questionnaire inquiring into their 
agricultural activities, other than the 
production of ornamental plants. Dr. 
C. J. Gilgut, who heads the depart- 
ment of nursery culture at the Wal- 
tham field station of Massachusetts 
State College, says that these answers 
reveal nurserymen are versatile indi- 
viduals and are engaged in many 
agricultural endeavors, some of which 
he reports as follows: 

Two nurserymen last year cut 110 
acres of hay; six others cut 655 cords 
of wood, and two sawed 355,000 feet 
of lumber. One has forty acres of 
fruit; another has 2,000 laying hens; 
four are raising 7,000 chickens for 
meat; one has twelve acres of grain. 
Another is growing 100,000 chicory 
roots for greenhouse forcing, and one 
has bought a pair of rabbits, which 
he is breeding for meat. 

But more important than this is 
the fact that the Massachusetts nurs- 
eryman has put his shoulder to the 
wheel of the food wagon. The twen- 
ty nurserymen who filled out the 
questionnaire planted only thirty-two 
acres of vegetables and potatoes in 
1942, but in 1943 they are planting 
158 acres, of which seventy-three are 
to be in potatoes. In addition they 
have on hand 356,000 plants of broc- 
coli, cabbage, Chinese cabbage, let- 
tuce, celery, tomato and pepper for 
sale to victory gardeners. 
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What’s New in War Control Orders 


EXCEPTIONS TO ORDER RE- 
STRICTING DELIVERIES. 


Just as the June 1 issue of the 
American Nurseryman was on its 
way to press came announcement of 
amendment 3 to ODT order 17, re- 
stricting wholesale and retail deliver- 
ies of certain commodities, including 
nursery stock. The precise scope 
of the order was not made clear 
until conferences were arranged with 
ODT officials by the executive 
ofice of the American Association 
of Nurserymen at Washington, 
D. C., and some questions had to be 
submitted to the legal department 
of ODT for decision. 

Important to nurserymen is the 
provision that the restriction “shall 
not apply to any transportation per- 
formed for the purpose of making 
any wholesale or retail delivery, re- 
spectively, from one point of origin 
to one consignee at one point of des- 
tination of any shipment constitut- 
ing a capacity load of the largest 
motor truck ordinarily operated by 
the motor carrier making such de- 
livery.” 

By this provision, states Richard 
P. White, A. A. N. executive sec- 
retary, any number of retail deliver- 
ies per week are allowed, as for 
wholesale deliveries, provided a 
capacity load is carried in the largest 
truck ordinarily used for such de- 
liveries. “For example,” he cites, 
“a murseryman ordinarily uses a 
half-ton truck for retail deliveries, 
but in exceptional cases may use a 
ton truck. He may then continue 
to make retail deliveries with his 
half-ton truck unrestricted provided 
the truck is loaded to capacity. No 
retail deliveries are allowed without 
capacity loads.” Two wholesale de- 
liveries per week are allowed be- 
tween one point of origin to one 
consignee at one point of destina- 
tion, without loading to capacity. 

What constitutes loaded to capac- 
ity is not defined, but from other 
ODT orders Secretary White ex- 
presses the opinion that it probably 
means loaded as full as possible 
without causing injury to the lading. 

The restriction on delivery does 
not apply to fruit-bearing plants to 
farmers, either wholesale or retail. 
No restriction is placed on the use 
of special equipment mounted on 
trucks used in landscape work, such 
as power winches, power sprayers, 
etc., according to Secretary White. 
Neither is there restriction on the 
use of trucks to transport men to 


landscape jobs to which plant ma- 
terial has been or can be transported 
under the restriction on capacity 
loading. No restriction is placed on 
transporting supplies to a farm. 

From the foregoing, it appears 
that the only restriction of the or- 
der on the nursery or landscape busi- 
ness is a prohibition against a de- 
livery of one or two plants on a ton 
truck—in other words, a load less 
than capacity. 

The restrictions on delivery cover 
only the northeastern states where 
the shortage of gasoline supplies has 
become apparent. In that area truck 
mileage has been reduced by ex- 
tending from June 30 to July 25 the 
valid period for all current T gaso- 
line rations in the area. No restric- 
tion is made in obtaining gasoline 
for nonhighway farm use for food 
production, which has preferred 
status. 





TO RENEW A GAS RATIONS. 


Plans by which automobile own- 
ers may renew their present basic 
gasoline rations, A coupon books, 
by mail were recently announced by 
Price Administrator Prentiss M. 
Brown. 

Specific provisions for mail re- 
newals for ration holders whose 
basic books will expire July 21 are 
contained in a new amendment to 
the gasoline rationing regulations. 
These provisions will apply to books 
held by motorists outside the eastern 
gasoline shortage area. 

While final plans for eastern mo- 
torists, whose basic rations will ex- 
pire at a later date, are not com- 
pleted, arrangements for renewal by 
mail will be similar, Mr. Brown said. 
A books in the east will not expire 
July 21 because of recent OPA ac- 
tion extending the period A-5 cou- 
pons from two months to four 
months (March 22 through July 21). 
The A-6 coupons in these books will 
become valid July 22. 

Outside the gasoline shortage area 
a motorist will: 

1. Pick up a simple application 
form any time beginning about June 
22 at a service station or other con- 
veniently located place designated by 
his local ration board. 

2. Fill out the form and mail it 
to his ration board together with 
(a) the signed back cover of his 
present A book and (b) his current 
tire inspection record showing that 
proper inspections have been made. 

Boards will begin processing these 


applications as soon as they start 
coming in, so that all new A books 
should be mailed out and in the 
hands of motorists before July 21. 
However, to be sure of getting a 
new A book by the time the old one 
expires, motorists should act prompt- 
ly in filing their applications, OPA 
warned. 

The back cover of the applicant's 
present A book will be an important 
part of the application, OPA ex- 
plained, since it will be evidence that 
the owner held a properly issued 
ration and is entitled to a renewal. 
Before mailing this cover the owner 
should be sure that his name and 
address are written in the spaces 
provided. 


MORE FARM MACHINERY. 


Farm machinery output for the 
year starting July 1 will be doubled 
and the entire concentration program 
imposed on the industry last fall will 
be abandoned, Donald M. Nelson, 
chairman of the War Production 
Board, announced June 9. 

The action was taken in response 
to demands from farm machinery 
groups and Food Administrator 
Chester C. Davis that machinery 
output be increased to avert a break- 
down in food production. 

Allotment of steel and other ma- 
terials will be sufficient to boost farm 
equipment production to eighty per 
cent of the 1940 level, compared with 
a current rate of forty per cent and 
a quota of only twenty per cent that 
was in effect early this year. 

Scrapping of the concentration 
order, issued last November 1, is ex- 
pected, WPB officials explained, to 
assure full production of farm ma- 
chinery up to permitted quotas and 
to facilitate equitable distribution of 
machinery. 








NEW TRUCK GAS COUPONS. 


Changes in the design of the gaso- 
line ration coupons for commercial 
vehicle use beginning July 1 were 
announced June 7 by the Office of 
Price Administration as a further 
means of taking up “slack” mileage 
and of removing potential sources 
of black market gasoline. 

At the same time, OPA explained 
how it will join with the Office of 
Defense Transporation in enforcing 
the reduction in commercial vehicle 
use of gasoline to carry out earlier 
ODT announcements requiring re- 
duction by forty per cent. 

A new TT coupon, which replaces 
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the present T coupon, will be made 
valid for use throughout the country 
July 1. The old type of T coupon, 
now being used by commercial oper- 
ators, will be invalid on and after 
July 1, except in the northeastern 
shortage area where the ban on non- 
essential driving is now in effect. In 
that area, operators must keep on 
using the old type of T coupons, 
which they now have in their hands, 
through July 25. 

It will be illegal, OPA stated, for 
anyone to continue to hold, after 
July 5, any of the old type of T 
coupons, except in the northeastern 
restricted area. Any such coupons 
which were issued for use in the 
south or west, and which are left 
over on July 1, must be surrendered 
to an ODT district office or a local 
war price and rationing board not 
later than July 5. 

At the same time that a drastic 
percentage cut is being made in the 
commercial vehicle use of gasoline 
in the northeast, previous gallonage 
allowances in the remainder of the 
country in many cases have been re- 
duced by a large-scale ODT program 
of “tailoring” on an individual basis. 
This program is still being continued 
to draw back all excess issuances of 
coupons which might contribute to 
black markets. 

Local boards will begin issuing the 
new type of coupons outside the 
northeast restricted area about June 
15. These coupons will generally 
not be issued in the northeast until 
after the second week in July, unless 
the operator can show that part of 
his driving is outside the restricted 
area, requiring him to have the new 
type of coupons immediately. 

Local boards in the restricted area 
will not have authority in any case 
to issue rations for use above forty- 
four per cent of the amount which 
would normally be issued for the 
third quarter, unless ODT has issued 
a certificate of war necessity authoriz- 
ing additional rations. Because of 
the ever-critical eastern shortage, re- 
lief from the cut may be obtained in 
only a narrow class of cases and in 
every case the appeal must be made 
to the district ofhces of ODT or, in 
the case of farmers, to county farm 
transportation committees. Those 
offices will notify the local boards 
directly of the additional amounts, 
if any, to be allowed. 





YAKIMA CROP RECORD. 


Soft fruit production in the Yak- 
ima valley of Washington in 1942 
exceeded that of any previous season, 
figures on the crop just compiled 
show. 

A total of 4,050 cars was shipped 


to the fresh fruit markets, and a total 
of 99,590 tons was processed. The 
aggregate returns on cherries, apri- 
cots, peaches, prunes and Bartlett 
pears were $13,533,211, the greatest 
the valley has ever known. 

The Bartlett pear crop exceeded 
in volume that of any previous year. 
There was a total of 86,306 tons 
canned, and 12,303 tons or 1,085 
cars, were packed and shipped to the 
fresh fruit market. 

Canneries and freezing plants took 
15,374 tons of peaches, and the ship- 
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ments to the fresh fruit markets 
aggregated 1,059 cars, inclusive of 
the movement by rail and truck and 
the tonnage which went into mixed 
cars. 

The cherry crop was the largest 
ever produced. The valley shipped 
859 cars to eastern, middle western 
and southern markets; 2,045 tons 
were used by canners, and 838 tons 
were brined. Shipments of apricots 
to the fresh fruit markets totaled 
350 cars, and 2,371 tons were sold 
to processors. 


In the Country’s Service 


HOMER JACOBS, of the Davey 
Tree Expert Co., Kent, O., is now a 
photographer’s mate second-class in 
the navy construction battalion at 


Camp Endicott, R. I. 


EMPLOYEES of Turner Bros. 
Nursery, West Long Branch, N. J., 
now in service include Sgt. Ray- 
mond P. Korbobo, Fort Riley, Kan.; 
Pvt. Ernest Slocum, with a tank di- 
vision in Hawaii, and Second Class 
Seaman C. Byron Fesler, at Camp 
Perry, Williamsburg, Va. 


FRANK ROLFE, son of Capt. 
Charles O. Rolfe, superintendent of 
the Chase Nursery Co., Chase, Ala., 
won his lieutenant’s bars and naviga- 
tor’s wings at Hondo, Tex., the early 
part of May and is undergoing inten- 
sive training at Dyersburg, Tenn. He 
is now a member of a combat team 
which will soon have a B-17 of its 
own and then engage in active service. 


“HANS” HESS, son of the pro- 
prietor of Hess’ Nurseries, Mountain 
View, N. J., is now at Keesler field, 
Biloxi, Miss., having just been trans- 
ferred from Camp McCain, where 
he was in the engineer combat bat- 
talion. His papers for the air corps 
had been lost, having been forwarded 
to Camden instead of Fort Dix, and 
it took some three months for them 
to catch up with him. 


DONALD NELSON, who oper- 
ated the Hickory Lane Nursery, at 
West Chicago, Ill., is now in the 
army, and Mrs. Nelson is residing at 
St. Charles, Ill. 


AMONG those listed as prisoners 
of war in Germany is Lieut. William 
R. Cory, son of Dr. E. N. Cory, of 
the University of Maryland, College 
Park, who last year was president of 
the National Shade Tree Conference. 
Lieutenant Cory was a member of 
the 110th Field Artillery of the 


Maryland National Guard and en- 
tered the army as a sergeant in Feb- 
ruary, 1940. 


BARTEL F. VISSER, son of John 
Visser, proprietor of Visser's Nurs- 
eries, Springfield Gardens, N. Y., is 
now a lieutenant, serving with the 
662 T.D. Bn., B.U.T.C., Hgs. Co., 
North Camp Hood, Tex. 





CASCIO PLANTS CAMP. 


Results of the work and experience 
of Major Peter J. Cascio—promoted 
in rank since the publication of the 
account below—whose wife is carry- 
ing on his nursery business at West 
Hartford, Conn., while he is in serv- 
ice, were reported in the following 
story in a recent issue of the Pali- 
sades, the biweekly newspaper at 
Camp Shanks, N. Y-.: 


Landscaping, with the invaluable as- 
sistance of spring, is not only serving 
definite military purposes but is also 
transforming Camp Shanks into a com- 
parative paradise of green trees, bloom- 
ing shrubs and grassy lawns. 

The eye-pleasing scenery is the result of 
skillful blending of efforts at soil-erosion 
control and camouflage, under the direc- 
tion of a group of officers and men who 
are experts at the job, plus the push, 
energy and foresight of the commanding 
officer, Col. Kenna G. Eastham. 

In charge of the work is Capt. Peter 
J. Cascio, post police and prison officer, 
who is a former president of the Na- 
tional Landscape Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion. Assisting him are men selected for 
previous civilian experience in similar 
work, such as Corp. Gerald Spoor, also a 
former landscaper. 

Cost of the work is at the minimum, 
due to foresight employed when the 
camp was being constructed. Lawns, 
trees and shrubs were lifted bodily from 
the grounds of houses razed by the con- 
tractors and now have been transplanted 
to points around post headquarters and 
other areas. 

Privet hedges lining walks not only 
protect the lawns, but also provide an air 
of precise military neatness. A parade 
grounds has been created with a flagpole 
and two salute guns backgrounded by a 
semicircular hedge of yews. 

Captain Cascio commented: 

“The trees and shrubs serve as camovu- 
flage, since they break up shadows made 
by the buildings and destroy the pattern 
as seen from the air. The grass prevents 
erosion of the soil by rain or wind.” 
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The Fifty Best Hardy Perennials 


By C. W. Wood 


Continuing the line of thought 
started in the preceding issue, when 
we examined Clutton-Brock’s list of 
the fifty best hardy perennials, in the 
light of a quarter-century’s experi- 
ence since he made his selection, let 
us get ahead with his list. Lest some 
readers forget the restriction pointed 
out previously as having weight in 
determining the kinds which are to 
be admitted, please refer to the open- 
ing paragraphs of the first article for 
that information. 

Our author, writing from the 
equable climate of England, brings 
out the fact that hybrid penstemons 
are not sufficiently hardy to go 
through their winters. He refers, of 
course, to the group which claims the 
Mexican P. hartwegi as one parent. 
They have not gained in hardiness 
as the years have passed, and we still 
find them tender for this country, 
though they may be used as annuals 
by starting seeds into growth in Jan- 
uary or early February. The new hy- 
brids, which probably carry some of 
the same blood, including Garnet and 
Firebird, are hardier than the old 
strains, but they are still too tender 
for northern Michigan. Rather than 
go without a penstemon, Clutton- 
Brock chose P. barbatus torreyi. 
That was before the days of pink- 
flowered forms of barbatus, however, 
and I suspect that he would have 
chosen one of the latter, perhaps the 
one known as Pink Beauty, instead 
of the scarlet torreyi if they had been 
available then. 

I could, in fact, give P. barbatus 
Pink Beauty a prominent place in my 
own list. It has the same long bloom- 
ing period (June into August here) 
of the type. It is, in addition, a de- 
pendable perennial, long-suffering 
under neglect, a reliable bloomer and 
a splendid cut flower. The color is 
much easier to use than the scarlet 
of torreyi, both in the garden and 
in arrangements. 

No doubt, Anemone japonica 
would deserve a place in the list in 
the climate of England, but one 
would have to be extremely optimis- 
tic to expect the plant to meet the 
requirements when it is grown in 
our trying climate. In fact, I sus- 
pect that not one gardener in ten 
in the eastern states gets a satisfac- 
tory performance out of the Japa- 
nese windflower. If a windflower 
had to be included in the list for 
American gardens, it would be bet- 
ter, I think, to give the honor to 





A. pulsatilla. It meets most of the 
requirements outlined by our author 
and is especially desirable in this sec- 
tion because of its ability to come 
through our coldest winters and the 
most prolonged droughts, not in a 
debilitated condition, but rather 
ready to put on its usual brilliant 
performance. 

Our author is now getting into the 
difficult part of his assignment—nam- 
ing the kinds of irises, phloxes and 
violas that deserve first rank. If it 
was difficult then, it is even more so 
now, since many outstanding kinds 
have been introduced in all these 
groups. His choice of Iris pallida 
Princess Beatrice, with its lovely 
lavender-blue flowers on tall stems, 
would suit me well, but I can see 
hundreds of eyebrows raised when it 
is compared with modern kinds. 

It would be just as difficult to 
make a selection of phlox, but that 
need not unduly disturb us. It is 
only necessary to remember that 
irises, phloxes and others of their 
kind should have a place in the list 
and leave the choice of variety to 
individual tastes. Few will deny that 
the three named in the next preced- 
ing paragraph should be included in 
our list, for they meet practically 
all the requirements set forth. It is 
true, of course, that bedding violas 
are short-lived in our climate, but 
even so their long period of flower 
production forces one to include 
them. 

His choice of Funkia sieboldi, 
which we now know as Hosta sie- 
boldiana, would be acceptable to me 
if I was sure I knew which one of 
the hostas he meant. If he meant 
the one with leaves of a pronounced 
blue color, which seems not plentiful 
and when seen at all is usually labeled 
H. fortunei, I should fully agree with 
him. In it we have what I consider 
a first-rate landscape plant and one 
deserving far more attention than it 
now receives. It makes generous 
tufts of blue leaves, ornamental at 
any time of the open year and espe- 
cially good as edging in sun or part 
shade. This plant is easily propa- 
gated by division while dormant. 

One can also agree with his choice 
of hemerocallis as a worthy subject 
for the list, but it is not so easy to 
point out the best of the almost num- 
berless named forms now available. 
It would be better, then, to let each 
one name his own choice. As com- 
mercial growers, we must, however, 
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realize that day lilies are here to stay, 
that they are becoming more and 
more popular every year and that we 
are missing a splendid field for sales 
if we are neglecting the newer in- 
troductions. It would be impossible 
for the general grower to stock all 
the named varieties as they are in- 
troduced. That is something for the 
specialist. But we can be guided by 
their opinions in selecting kinds 
which are likely to have universal 
appeal. 

A few years ago we of the north 
would scarcely agree with him in his 
choice of kniphofia, because K. 
uvaria was about the only kind we 
could even hope to keep over win- 
ter in the open. There are several 
modern kinds (they were discussed in 
a recent article in the American 
Nurseryman, so need not be repeated 
now) which stand normal winters 
this far north, though last winter, 
with 30 degrees below zero on one 
occasion and almost incessant cold 
winds, was most unkind to them. If 
you live where the torch lilies can 
be depended upon, you will, no 
doubt, agree with our author that 
they deserve a place among the best 
fifty hardy perennials. 

His choice of Veronica amethys- 
tina, which I take to mean what I 
know as V. spuria, is open to ques- 
tion. As it grows here, I should 
place several of the species ahead of 
it. Although it is a presentable plant 
when it carries its racemes of blue 
flowers (the best form with bright 
blue flowers, as he points out) in late 
spring and early summer, it becomes 
bedraggled later. Its height of eight- 
een inches, or perhaps two feet in 
good soil, would fit it for many gar- 
den roles if it did not become weedy 
after flowering. At that, however, 
it is scarcely better than the better 
forms of V. spicata, though the lat- 
ter can become weedy under neglect, 
and it surely cannot compare, in my 
estimation, with V. longifolia subses- 
silis. If the latter were hardier (it 
is not reliably so here in severe win- 
ters unless well protected), it would 
be my choice. I have, however, 
lately come into possession of a kind 
under label of V. holophylla littor- 
alis, which gives the impression of 
being a likely candidate for a top 
position among the speedwells. It 
really would not compete with the 
next preceding, though, for it grows 
only a foot tall and its indigo-blue 
flowers are different in every way. 
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If you are looking for something 
really good, you will make no mis- 
take, I think, if you give it a trial. 

Everything considered, I think he 
was justified in giving a place to 
Linum perenne. It is true that the 
plant is usually short-lived, but it is 
also true that it will leave children 
behind to carry on its mission of 
spreading a heavenly shade of blue 
throughout most of the summer. It 
is equally true that we have other 
flaxes better suited to special condi- 
tions, as L. salsoloides nanum for the 
rock garden, but for general planting 
there is none that I know to com- 
pare with L. perenne. 

The next on his list is Yucca glori- 
osa, another doubtful choice in my 
opinion. In the first place, the plant 
is a little too tender for my climate 
and the ones that I have nursed along 
bloom too infrequently to arouse my 
enthusiasm. If one is going to have 
a yucca in this latitude, he would 
have to rely upon Y. flaccida, or the 
true Y. filamentosa. Y. flaccida glau- 
cescens is a really beautiful plant in 
its bluish swords and tall (three to 
ten feet) panicles of creamy flowers. 
Both kinds mentioned are excellent 
landscape plants. Propagation by 
seedage is easily accomplished. They 
may also be grown from offsets, stem 
cuttings or root cuttings. 

As Scabiosa caucasica is of little 
value in most parts of the United 
States except in the hands of experts, 
it need not occupy our attention. 
I can agree with anyone who says 
that Aruncus sylvester, which I as- 
sume is the Spiraea aruncus in his 
list, is a much-neglected plant, but I 
should scarcely put it ahead of a 
closely related plant, Filipendula 
rubra, as a garden ornament. The 
first, known as goatsbeard, is a good 
landscape plant if given a leafy soil, 
not too dry, in part shade. There, 
under ideal conditions, it will stretch 
to six feet in height, producing its 
feathery, white panicles over clumps 
of divided foliage for close to two 
months in early summer (June and 
July here). I have dwelt at length 
during the past year on the queen of 
the prairie, Filipendula rubra, so need 
not devote space to it now, except 
to say that I should give it a place on 
my own list. 

Because I am so enamored with 
the meadow rues, I should include 
two in the list instead of the one, 
Thalictrum aquilegifolium in its pur- 
ple-flowered form, which he names. 
His plant, in its clouds of rosy-purple 
flowers over 2-foot banks of colum- 
bine-like foliage, would be chosen 
for sections which are too cold for 
the Chinese plant. But where the 
latter, T. dipterocarpum, can be 


safely grown, it would be my choice, 
perhaps in its white-flowered variety. 
Both are good landscape plants. 

I was especially interested in his 
choice of geraniums, for the genus 
has long interested me and I always 
try everything in that line that I 
find. Among other things, I have 
found that more confusion exists 
there than almost anywhere else in 
garden plants. It is well, then, for the 
lover of geraniums to gather in 
everything and sort out the un- 
wanted ones. For instance, his choice 
of G. platypetalum, may, if we 
choose likewise, turn up almost any- 
thing in the way of color from a 
blue of the blueness of G. grandi- 
florum without the latter's crimson 
veins to a deep  violet-blue, al- 
most purple. They will all be a foot 
or more tall (I have some self-sown 
seedlings in dense shade that are 
close to two feet high), and all will 
have a brief flowering period in late 
spring and early summer. Grandi- 
florum has about the same blooming 
season and is a little less stately. If 
I may inject my preference into the 
discussion, I should choose the Span- 
iard, G. endressi, not only for its 
longer blooming period (here from 
June to September or October), but 
for an ease of culture which one can- 
not ignore in a plant. It has done 
well here in full sun or light shade, 
so long as the soil is well drained. 
Its color, soft rose, is another recom- 
mendation in a race of astringents. 

When he says, speaking of poten- 
tillas, that “none flowers so long, has 
so delicate a color, or is so ready to 
thrive anywhere, as Potentilla nepa- 
lensis,” it makes one want to gather 
that species around him as quickly as 
possible. Inquiry reveals the fact, 
however, that some differences exist 
in the description of the flower, for 
instead of the “delicate” color of 
Clutton-Brock we find Bailey calling 
it “clear purple with darker veins and 
dark purple base.” As I have grown 
it from European seeds, it has gener- 
ally been what I call cherry-colored 
shading to buff, which could be inter- 
preted as fitting Clutton-Brock’s pic- 
ture. There is not a little variation 
in the color, especially from nursery- 
saved seeds, for it seems to inter- 
marry with others of its kind. In 
fact, I think I have read that it is 
one of the parents of the garden hy- 
brids which one reads about in the 
warmer parts of Europe. And it is 
probably responsible for the variety 
Lady Rolleston, which I should sug- 
gest as a fitting companion for the 
others in our list of best hardy per- 
ennials. 

I have had several hybrid poten- 
tillas which were not able to stand 
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northern Michigan winters and there- 
fore always hesitate to recommend 
them for this climate, but Lady Rol- 
leston seems to be hardy. It is there- 
fore worthy, because of a long (June 
to September) blooming season, when 
it produces large (one and one-half 
inches across) orange strawberry 
flowers on its 2-foot stems. It has 
done well here in a sunny border, 
standing much neglect with the good 
grace of ordinary cinquefoils. Propa- 
gation of hybrid potentillas is from 
division, preferably in early spring 
outdoors or in winter under glass, 
when the divisions may be grown 
along in pots. 
[To be continued. ] 





WINTER DAMAGE. 


Injury to trees and shrubs the 
past winter approached the killing 
of 1934, lessened presumably by the 
better snow protection, reports Dr. 
E. Porter Felt, of the Bartlett Tree 
Research Laboratories, Stamford, 
Conn. Buds and some wood were 
killed on flowering trees. Oriental 
species of pines and oaks were severe- 
ly damaged. Tender shrubs were 
killed to the ground in some places, 
and hemlock hedges and broad- 
leaved evergreens suffered some in- 
jury. The damage to ornamental 
box, privet, English ivy, peach, cher- 
ry and flowering dogwood is some- 
what general, he reports. 

Data on the winter hardiness of 
woody ornamentals at Columbus, O., 
have been compiled for the past 
eleven years. This information for 
the past winter is presented in nurs 
ery notes for June, prepared by L. C. 
Chadwick, of the department of 
horticulture at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Many ornamental plants, espe- 
cially the broad-leaved evergreen 
ground covers, have shown consider- 
able foliage burn during 1942-43, it 
is reported. In fact, the injury is as 
severe as has occurred since 1935-36. 
A considerable list of plants is cov 
ered in the five mimeographed pages 
of the bulletin. 





CAMELLIA VARIETIES. 


R. J. Wilmot, assistant horticul- 
turist at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, has issued the first prog 
ress report on camellia variety classi- 
fication, after the first blooming sea- 
son's study of 1,000 plants received 
from thirty-six sources all the way 
from Oregon to Massachusetts. He 
comments on the varieties which 
have flowered to date and offers a 
list of varieties in the collection with 
spellings corrected to the best form. 
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Let’s Help the War Gardeners 


By Charles G. Armstrong 


In estimating their future markets, 
nurserymen should not fail to keep 
close track of the army of victory 
vegetable gardeners created on the 
home front by the war scarcities. 
This army, officially estimated at no 
less than 20,000,000, represents a 
vast change in the American citi- 
zenry, the conversion of a nation of 
travelers and sportsmen to a nation 
of home lovers and back-yard gar- 
deners. Changes in habit which it 
would have taken millions of dollars 
in advertising campaigns to accom- 
plish—if, indeed, it could have been 
accomplished in peacetime at all— 
the war has accomplished at no cost 
to us, and almost overnight. Today 
the American homeowner is not a 
mighty week-end traveler, not an 
Arab of the highways, or even much 
of a devotee of distant golf links or 
hunting grounds. He is a gardener! 


Let’s keep him one! Let's make 
it our business to make contact with 
the new vegetable gardeners in our 
communities and help them solve 
their problems. Let’s make them 
good vegetable gardeners first of all, 
by giving them all the service we 
can, our best advice on planting, 
fertilizing, rotating crops, etc. Let's 
make the vegetable gardener realize 
that the nurseryman knows his stuff, 


that the nurseryman is a professional ° 


gardener, the man to look to for 
advice, for help, for guidance and 
counsel. 

When we have the new gardener’s 
respect and confidence, we can show 
him other things to do with his 
new gardening skill. We can show 
him how to surround his vegetable 
beds with flower beds and plants. 
Our thought should not be vege- 
tables versus flowers and plants—it 
should be vegetables and flowers and 
plants; in other words, the best, the 
timeliest, the most balanced and in- 
tegral gardening suitable to the war 
years. 

Little by little let us extend the 
new gardener’s skills and horizons. 
As the year goes by, let us help him 
learn the seasonable plants, the sea- 
sonable trees, keeping an eye out for 
food values wherever possible, as 
with fruit trees and vines, and the 
like, but treating the ornamental and 
decorative plants and flowers as an 





Talk by Charles Armstrong, Sacra- 
mento, at the recent meeting of delegates 
of the California Association of Nursery- 
men, at Santa Barbara. 


integral part of all-around gardening. 
- If each group of us can create and 
maintain such a public relations pro- 
gram in his own community, the re- 
sult should be nothing less than suc- 
cess in keeping the war gardener as 
a peacetime gardener! 

We all have been impressed again 
and again with the tremendous en- 
thusiasm and effort expended on the 
victory gardens in our communities. 
This same kind, if not this same 
level, of effort is expended by peace- 
time gardeners the country over, 
not on the motive of fear and utility, 
but on the motive of love of soil, 
nature, flower life and beauty. 

We must set to work now not to 
destroy or diminish the motives of 
war gardening, but to initiate and 
foster the motives of peace garden- 
ing, and to cause the two types to 
develop side by side. When peace 
comes, the ground will have been 
prepared. A large percentage of war 
gardeners will stay with their gar- 
dens in the new peace era. For they 
will have seen, will have been shown 
indirectly, the values of peacetime 
gardening. 

There is little need to point out 
the immense value to our industry 
of the conversion of this immense 
market to normal peacetime consum- 
ers. It will give an enormous impetus 














CHARLES G. ARMSTRONG. 


Secretary of the Superior California 
Nurserymen's Association, Charles G. 
Armstrong was especially active in carry- 
ing out the arrangements for the success 
ful convention of the California Nurs- 
erymen’s Association at Sacramento last 
autumn. The same aggressive ability is 
apparent in the direction of the Capital 

ursery Co., Sacramento. 
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to all forms of gardening, even to 
confirmed gardeners of other years, 
and speed the day when gardening 
is taken for granted as a normal rec- 
reational and decorative effort of 
every American home. 


How is this effect to be produced? 
Only by the nurserymen themselves 
uniting their efforts in each commu- 
nity in a program of education and 
publicity. Under proper organiza- 
tion, effective campaigns can be cre- 
ated and addressed to the public via 
the radio, the newspapers and other 
media. Garden clubs can be stimu- 
lated to take the new viewpoint. Gar- 
den editors of press and radio can 
be induced to cooperate. The pro- 
duction of suitable publicity is a 
technical problem which must be 
solved in each community for itself. 

This problem can be solved. The 
main thing is to recognize the ob- 
jective, the gradual conversion of war 
gardeners to peace gardeners during 
the very period of the war. Let's 
understand our opportunity — and 
take it! 





PETER RUGGERI, of the Silver 
Terrace Nursery, San Francisco, Cal., 
was married to Olga Ballauri, June 6, 
at St. Peter’s and St. Paul's church, 
San Francisco. 


FIRST of the wholesale trade lists 
for fall 1943 and spring 1944 to come 
to hand is that of the Milton Nursery 
Co., Milton, Ore., listing in sixteen 
pages the flowering and shade trees 
and fruit tree seedlings which are 
this firm's specialties. 


MEMBERS of the Central Cali- 
fornia Nurserymen’s Association 
heard Harvey Hansen, agricultural 
coordinator for Santa Clara county, 
California, discuss “How the Nurs- 
eryman Can Help in the War Effort,” 
June 10, at the Sainte Claire hotel, 
San Jose. 


AN article by Herschel Brickell 
on W. H. Hudson in the Saturday 
Review of Literature suggests this 
country’s good neighbor policy 
would be furthered if people of the 
United States would read some of 
the works of this great interpreter 
of the life and landscape of the 
southern part of South America. 
Hudson's “Green Mansions,” a well 
established classic; “Far Away and 
Long Ago,” and “Idle Days in Pata- 
gonia™ are recommended. 
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Charlie Chestnut 








It aint at all likely that anything 
of the kind will ever happen to you 
even if you are in the nursery business 
until the democrats are voted out or 
longer even. What I means to say is 
that none of the members is ever liable 
to run onto a situation like come to 
me and Emil. But maybe there is a 
point to it that some of the members 
can profit by. 

“It all goes to show,” I heard Emil 
telling somebody at the convention, 
“that it pays to be generous and lib- 
eral.” 

That was a statement so far re- 
moved from his normal viewpoint that 
I couldnt believe my ears. “Generous 
and liberal” are just words like many 
others in the dictionary which Emil 
just never got the hang of. I heard 
enough of the conversation to catch 
on he was giving a glorified version of 
an event in the history of the River- 
bend Nursery, which I personally took 
a special interest in. 

I aint one to claim a lot of credit on 
most deals, but this is one affair which 
I salvaged from the ashcan, so I think 
I am the one who should give out with 
the full details without any finagling 
around with a hand finished glossy 
tale like Emil tells it. 

The story begins, in a way, a couple 
of years ago in early winter just be- 
fore Christmas, and in another way 
it begins away back about 20 years 
ago. Anyway, the telephone rang 
while me and Emil was there in the 
office waiting for the morning mail. 

“Who in the sam hill would be call- 
ing up this time of day, Charlie?” he 
says. “Fall work is over, if its any- 
body who wants us to groove out any 
stuff now, its frozen too hard to dig 
anything.” 

“Tt wouldnt be a bad idea to answer 
the phone, Emil, just in case its any- 
body died and left you something,” 
I says. 

“You answer it Charlie,” he says, 
“but wait,—find out who it is before 
you say if I am here or not. It might 
be somebody I dont want to talk to. 
Go ahead Charlie.” 

So I picked up the phone. Right 
away I could tell that voice. She 
wanted Emil. “Is that you Alice?” 
I says. “Emil aint here this minute, 
just hold the phone a minute and I 
will see if he is in the greenhouse.’ 
I says. 

“Emil,” I says, with my hand over 
the phone, “its Alice Pratt, she wants 
to talk to you. Probably she wants a 


The Last Christmas 


Christmas tree again for the school.” 

“You tell her I stepped out, Charlie. 
Tell her to call tomorrow. You can 
say I might not be back today.” 

“Oh dear,” she says, “I wanted to 
see him today. Its about the Christ- 
mas tree. He always gives one every 
year, do you suppose I can depend on 
it again, we have our program next 
Friday?” 

I whispered to Emil as she was 
talking, but all I got was a waving of 
his arms and a shake of his head. So I 
says I would let her know just as soon 
as Emil turned up. 

Alice Pratt was as harmless a soul 
as ever drew breath. She had been 
teaching the 3rd grade here in River- 
bend for 35 years, in fact I went to 
school to Alice myself, only in them 
days she had the 3rd and 4th together, 
that was before they built the new 
school. For the last 20 years or more 
Emil had been giving a Christmas tree 
and some branches for decorating 
every Christmas. He always used to 
gripe about it to me like I was to blame 
but in the end he always gave in and 
took her down a tree. 

I hung up the phone and looked at 
Emil. “What's the idea of the wig- 
wag, Emil? You aint going to wash 
out on a free gratis tree for the third 
grade after all these years, are you?” 
I says. “You better call her right up 
and tell her she can havea tree. I will 
cut one of them Norways and take the 
top out and haul it down when I go 
home tonight after work.” 

“Now that we are on the subject, 
Charlie,” Emil says, “you might as 
well get it straight about our big ever- 
greens. There aint no surplus stuff 
anymore the way I see it. All the big 
trees I got will bring big money for 
camouflage work. I aint giving out 
any Christmas tree free gratis or other- 
wise this year. You can just stop in 
and tell Alice we aint got any trees 
available this year. She can get one 
off Jake. After all, 20 years is long 
enough, let her buy one in the regular 
way same as anybody else.” 

After that outburst he pulled his 
hunting cap down over his ears and 
walked over to the greenhouse. 

Later in the day I jumped Emil 
about the tree again. “Emil,” I says, 
“you got over 60 old spruce out there 
in the nursery that you couldnt move 
with a 20 mule team. You got about 
as much chance to get a order for 
camouflage work as you have to be 
the president of the convention. 
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Whether you like it or not I'm going 
to cut one of them old shags and take 
it down to her.” 

I dont know whether it was some- 
thing that Emil had for breakfast or 
what but that remark touched him off. 
“Charlie,” he yelled at me, “you lay 
one hand on any of them trees and 
you can take your hat and never come 
back. Dont forget I’m the one thats 
paying your wages. I know every tree 
thats out there and if I see one missing 
there will be the biggest hornets nest 
stirred up that you ever saw in your 
life. You can go right down there now 
and tell Alice what I said. And dont 
be hanging out downtown, we got to 
overhaul the boiler in the greenhouse. 
Now get out before I loose my 
temper.” 

As I said Alice Pratt wasn’t nothing 
to write home about. She wouldnt 
ever take anything but the booby prize 
in a beauty contest even when she was 
a girl. But I will say this for the old 
lady. She was a faithful and gentle 
old soul that was all wrapped up in the 
kids that went thru her room over the 
life time she taught here in Riverbend. 
I couldnt let her down, not at this 
stage when she was nearing the retire- 
ment age and only had a year or two 
to go. 

I drove on downtown thinking it 
over on the way. I didnt have the 
heart to go up to the school house and 
tell the old lady the bad news. So in- 
stead I went into Slims Pool Parlor 
and had a hamburger and sat there on 
the stool thinking what to do. It wasnt 
worth the risk to sneak a tree out on 
Emil as I didn’t doubt he was out right 
then counting up every single one of 
them lousy overgrown spruces. “The 
Riverbend Nursery aint the only nurs- 
ery in the world,” I says to myself. 
“T’m going out to the F and M and see 
if I can get a tree off old Jake.” 

On the way out to Jakes I worked 
out a plan to ease a tree off Jake so 
nobody would be out anything. No 
doubt the members has resorted to 
different schemes in making a deal so 
I dont feel as tho I was very far out 
of order in the approach I made to 
Jake. 

He was home cleaning out the hen- 
house when I got there. He knocked 
off work and we went into the barn 
to get out of the cold as Jake dont fire 
up in the office unless he is going to 
spend the day there. “Whats the 
matter Charlie?” he says, “has that 
old Sherlock laid you off for the 
winter?” 

“I'm working on a deal, Jake,” I 
says. “I got a chance to bid on a lot of 
big spruces for a windbreak at a 
defense plant. They want big stuff. 
We got some, but we are short 20 
trees. What have you got down there 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists 


America’s Leading 
Specialists in: — 
Forcing Azaleas 
Deciduous Azaleas 


including the best named varieties 
of Mollis, Pontica and Rustica 


Hybrid Rhododendrons 
20 leading varieties 
Taxus 
all varieties, all sizes 
Dogwoods 
pink and white 
Ginkgos and Lindens 


Vines 
Headquarters for English Ivy 


Perennials and Roses 
in varieties not obtainable 
elsewhere 


Write for Catalogue 
Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, N. J. 








Evergreens 
Barberry 


Privet 


Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 











BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano tery 














PRIVET and BERBER 


Splendid Stock 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 








KOSTER NURSERY 
a ey tS ina 
> your February 15 or March 1, 1943, issue. 


SEABROOK FARMS — 


N. J 
Ask for our latest price list. 

















hidden in the weeds beyond the 
creek?” 

“You want stuff with a ball, 
Charlie? I couldnt dig anything if 
thats what you want,” Jake says. 

“No,” I says, “they will do the 
digging if we get the order. However 
I got to bring a sample cut off just to 
show how the stuff runs for size.” 

“Go ahead, Charlie,” he says, “take 
a saw here and go down and cut one. 
You know where they are. If you get 
a deal worked up we will get together 
on the price. I sure would like to get 
a few dollars out of that patch. They 
dont pay to cut for Christmas trees.” 

Thats how I fixed up Alice Pratt 
with her tree. I took it right down 
while I had it on the truck. It was the 
biggest and finest tree that Jake had 
in his nursery. “You tell Emil,” she 
says, “that he wont regret his kindness 
all these years. The children will be 
just wild over this fine tree and there 
will be enough trimmings to make my 
decorations.” She almost kissed me she 
was so pleased and I felt pretty good 
myself to see how much happiness 
came from one useless old tree. 

When I got back to the office Emil 
was toned down quite a bit altho he 
made quite a point about the couple 
of hours it took me to go to the 
school house. 

If that was all there was to the story 
the members could say I was just wast- 
ing their time. But that wasnt the end 
of it. Christmas came and the winter 
wore on. Both Emil and me forgot all 
about Alice Pratt and her Christmas 
tree. In fact, it was last September, 
one Friday morning when we got the 
Gazette that Emil took his feet off the 
desk with a sudden jerk and wiped off 
his mustache. “Alice Pratt died last 
night”, he said. “The excitement of 
the opening day of school was too 
much for her heart and she died right 
in the school room.” 

“Well Emil”, I says, “for one thing 
she wont be calling up anymore for 
one of your bug chewed and flee bitten 
trees. For my part I hope they all 
stand there until the termites take 
them over.” 

I could see that Emil was having a 
few pangs of regret that he hadnt 
given her a tree on her last year. But 
he didnt say a word and I dropped 
the subject. 

About a week later we was going 
over the mail when we come to a letter 
from John Snow the attorney here in 
Riverbend. Emil looked at me over his 
glasses. We had a few letters before 
from John and they was never any- 
thing but bad news, generally threat- 
ening a suit for some old bill of Emils. 

“Whats John got on his mind, 
Emil?” I says. “Probably that hard- 
ware bill.” 
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LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


Seedlings 


Per 100 Per 1000 





Berberis thunbergi 

lf.) eae $1.50 $10.00 
Berberis thunb, atropurpurea 

SUP ST. acccnneetns 2.00 15.00 
Cornus florida 

SOS Blinn OR 10.00 
Picea pungens glauca 

Lf ee 3.00 25.00 

6to8 ins., Transpl....... 7.50 65.00 
Pinus mughus 

Ee Bk “cenemennetiines 5.00 40.00 

4to8 ins. Transpl....... 7.50 65.00 
Pinus sylvestris 

S| Ee 2.50 20.00 
Pseudotsuga douglasi 

CORO TE: | ccnceseinn 3.00 25.00 
Syringa vulgaris 

 ) 4 3.00 25.00 
Thuja occidentalis 

ROR BU. cascmtancions 4.00 35.00 
Taxus cuspidata capitata 

SOO GU. siccastmnaae 50.00 


CUTTINGS 


Well established plants from 2°-in. pots 


Per 10 Per 100 
$11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11.00 


11.00 
11.00 
11.00 
11,00 
11.00 


11.00 
11.00 
11.00 


Grafted stock from 2}4-in. pots 


Per 10 Per 100 








Cornus florida rubra............ $3.00 $27.50 
Ilex opaca femina................ 3.00 27.50 
opaca mascula ................ 3.00 27.50 
Juniperus chin. neaboriensis 3.00 27.50 
a 3.00 27.50 

Thuja orientalis aurea nana 2.25 20.00 
i . 2.25 20.00 
orientalis conspicua ........2.25 20.00 
Taxus media browni............ 3.00 27.50 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


P. O. Box No. 52 
Mountain View, New Jersey 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS 
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We opened it up and read as 
follows: 

Riverbend Nursery, 

Gents: If you will be present in my 

office on Saturday morning at ten 

oclock, you will be informed of a 

matter to your interest concerning 

the last will and testament of the 

late Alice Pratt.” 

Yours truly, John Snow 


“She probably has written out her 
thanks to you for all the trees you gave 
her for the school, Emil. Probably 
thats it,” I says. 

“I wish now I had given her that 
tree last Christmas. But its too late 
now Charlie. I'll go down Saturday.” 

Emil took me down with him. I 
have a suspicion he didnt want to get 
caught in the lawyers office alone. 

The will was very brief. Alice 
never married and she had no near 
relatives. After she provided for her 
last expenses, she directed that the 
remainder be turned over to the River- 
bend Nursery to provide a grove of 
spruce trees to cover the whole hillside 
behind the school, so that there would 
always be a Christmas tree for the 
children. She thanked Emil for the 
trees he had given for 20 years and 
particularly for the beautiful large tree 
he gave last Christmas.” 

The last part was always a mystery 
to Emil. He never asked me to explain 
about the last Christmas tree. 

There was about $1200.00 left 
when the final settlement was made. 
I will give Emil credit. He didn’t stint 
on the planting. After the job was 
all in, a full measure of value, he put 
up a bronze tablet, laid up the stones 
himself and set the tablet in concrete. 
It is a tablet that Alice Pratt would be 
proud of. It was simply inscribed— 
ALICE PRATT FOREST. 


OHIO HIGHWAY COURSE. 


Important papers presented at the 
third short course on highway de- 
velopment, at Ohio State University, 
February 25 and 26, appear in fifty- 
four mimeographed pages of a report 
of the event. Copies of the report 
are available from Charles R. Sutton, 
department of agriculture and land- 
scape architecture, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, or Dallas D. Du- 
pre, Jr., landscape architect, depart- 
ment of highways, Columbus. 

Planning and maintenance of road- 
side development received considera- 
ble discussion, as did also grass seeds 
and turf for highways. C. B. Mills, 
of O. M. Scott & Sons Co., Marys- 
ville, O., spoke on grass seed varie- 
ties adapted to Ohio soils and high- 
way conditions. H. Trimble Mc- 
Cullough, president of J. Charles Mc- 
Cullough Seed Co., Cincinnati, spoke 
on grass seed specifications and sub- 
stitutes. 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 
By Ernest Hemming 


SOILS. 


In a recent landscape letter of the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men, one of our leading landscape 
nurserymen in detailing his schedule 
of charges remarked that the figures 
given included the hauling away of 
the soil removed in digging holes for 
planting and the refilling with new 
topsoil supplied by the nurseryman. 
The writer has no quarrel with this 
method of planting; in fact, it is 
obvious that this firm is supplying 
top-notch service. But it does bring 
to mind, perhaps, that it is the wrong 
attitude to take toward the soil. 

This writer plies his trade 1,500 
miles from the above-mentioned firm, 
under conditions that are probably 
quite different. We live in a flat 
country, in a fairly humid climate, 
with soil of marine formation and 
with absolutely no rocks or stones. 


With the possible exception of the 
sterile clay that careless builders fre- 
quently dig from the depths of cellars 
and use for grading, we are likely to 
look upon all soils with which we 
come in contact as soil that can be 
brought into shape by proper treat- 
ment and use. This does not mean 
that when we plant a large balled 
tree we do not backfill with the top- 
soil and haul the subsoil away, be- 
cause we do. 


It is our attitude, however, that 


poor soil is merely deficient soil, 
which in this section requires humus 
and more humus, plus a well bal- 
anced fertilizer followed by proper 
cultivation and watering. In this sec- 
tion of the country within twenty 
miles of our nursery one can find 
soil ranging from the lightest possible 
sandy soil, which when well cared 
for makes some of the finest truck 
crop soil in the east, to the heaviest 
white oak clay, than which there is 
nothing stickier. Yet that, too, when 
well cared for, will furnish farmland 
that will produce forty bushels of 
wheat per acre. It is this soil that 
once produced the famous white oak 
forests of this section, of which the 
famous Wye oak, the largest of its 
kind in the United States, is a re- 
minder. In all types of soil ranging 
from sandy to clay there are rich and 
poor farms side by side. The only 
difference between the two is the 
way the soil has been treated. 

Any soil one is likely to find in 
this section is potentially a good soil. 
This probably would not be true in 
sections where erosion might be bad. 
With this premise in mind we try to 
prepare the soil by proper cultiva- 
tion or spading and then we add our 
humus and fertilizer. At present we 
do this by guess, but I wish it were 
economically possible to test all soils 
for this purpose. And then, either 
through our own maintenance or 





below, others available. 





Biota Aurea Nana, 24 ins. ......$1.25 
Juniperus Columnaris Glauca, 

4 ft. 1.60 
OS SS eee 1.60 
OS Ey eee 1,50 
BI IF URI * sikeniskadictnensensitetiinn 1.10 
Hilli (heavy), 4 ft. .............. 1.60 


digging. 
customers. 





WAR CLEARANCE 


Central Ohio Nursery 


Due to Military service of owner we shall offer for sale our finished stock 
of ornamental Evergreens at greatly reduced prices. 
sheared and root pruned and are in excellent condition. Inventory consists 
of complete Evergreen line in sizes to 4 feet. Leading items and sizes 


Prices quoted in field. Buyers urged to provide own labor and materials for 
Untouched blocks of stock in various sizes available to early 


ZEPHYR HILL NURSERY 


Lt. Richard B. Schmidt, Springfield, Ohio 
Owner Phone 8889 


All plants have been 


Hemlock, 30 to 36 ins. .......... $1.60 
ine Spruce, 4 ft. .................... 2.80 
Raaghe -Piae, S yr. .................- .80 
Juniperus Burki, 3 ft. -............. 1.10 
Taxus Hicksi, 2 to 3 ft. .......... 1.00 
Pines (heavy), (ae 1.00 

Red Cf Rees 12 


Location: 1 mile south of 
Springfield on Route 68 
Yellow Springs Rd. 
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BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller's Hardy Northern Type ) 
Only Boxwood proven hardy in 
Northern States for Twenty Years. 

Without Ball Per 10 Per 100 
6 to 8 ins. for hedging.$2.50 $20.00 
8 to 10 ins. for hedging 3.00 25.00 
10 to 12 ins. for win- 

Gow GOR 60 oscccs 4.00 35.00 


Lining-out grade, l-yr., strong-rooted, 

3 to 6 ins., $7.50 per 100; $60.00 
per 1000 

6 to 8 ins., $10.00 per 100: $85.00 
per 1000 


WELLER NURSERIES CO., Inc. 
Holland, Mich. 
Ask for our Perennial Catalogue. 








Chase 

Has 

Always 

Supplied 

Excellent 

Stock 
Althaea 
Lilacs 
Abelia 
Barberry 

Imond 

Magnolias 
And 


Grand 
Rich 
Ornamentals 
Widely 
Nominated 

as the best available. 


CHASE NURSERY COMPANY 


Chase, Alabama 














HEMLOCK 
Rhododendrons 


Kalmia — Azaleas 
Write for our list 


CURTIS NURSERIES 


Callicoon New York 











“4 friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES A S ENCY 
38 So. Elm St. P. 0. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
Representing 
A s Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Ine. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
A complete line of well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out S 









SEEDS 


TREE AND SHRUB 
PERENNIALS 


HERBST BROTHERS 


92 Warren St. New York 7, N. Y. 











PRONGUNCING DICTIONARY 
ef Plant Names 
64 pages, 3000 names, 25e per copy 
American Nurseryman Chicago 


suggestions to customers, we try to 
continue to improve the soil by 
proper handling. We strongly advise 
use of composts, manures and any 
humus that is available. Of course, 
the war has upset our procedures 
somewhat, but we shall return to 
them. 

One might argue that supplying 
topsoil does the trick at once rather 
than having to wait. True, but the 
error, if any, is in the attitude toward 
the soil. We sell no topsoil from our 
nursery other than what goes with 
the balled plants, which is of course 
considerable. 

Our theory is that if the soil can 
be made to furnish the plants’ needs 
in the way of moisture, fertilizer salts 
and bacterial associations it will grow 
good healthy plants and that that 
can be done by the proper handling 
of the available soil. E. S. H. 





APPROVES AMAWALK SALE. 


Sale for $46,500 of the remainder 
of the property formerly owned by 
Amawalk Nursery, Amawalk, N. Y., 
to Leonard W. Wien was approved 
by Justice Gerald Nolan, at White 
Plains, N. Y., May 21. 

Justice Nolan, during the preced- 
ing week, had approved sale of the 
land for $31,250 and disapproved a 
proposal that the entire property be 
sold together for $75,100. 

The property was covered by two 
mortgages, one certified by the West- 
chester Title & Trust Co. and the 
other by the Lawyers Westchester 
Mortgage & Title Co. Justice Nolan 
held that the holders of the latter 
mortgage would receive less under 
the total sale than they would by ap- 
proval of the offer of $31,250 for the 
land covered by their lien, and he 
authorized the trustees to accept the 
offer of Joseph Ross, made through 
R. E. L. Howe, Jr., of Scarsdale. 

Mr. Howe, for Mr. Wien, then of- 
fered $46,500 for the other parcel. 
Harry Rubin, who offered $73,560 
for the whole plot, then increased 
his offer to $78,500, and the Davey 
Tree Expert Co., which had bid 
$75,100, offered $80,600. 





FRANC P. DANIELS, of the 
Daniels Nursery, Inc., Long Lake, 
Minn., is the author of a book, “Live 
at Home and Like It,” containing 
information on. plants, soils and 
propagation, answering many ques- 
tions which he encountered in his 
work as instructor in horticulture 
at the University of Minnesota. The 
book was written particularly for 
residents of Minnesota and neigh- 
boring states and is published at 
Mound, Minn. 
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RHODODENDRON_~HYSBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties; the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 


KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. 
Perfectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH. 
Fine specimen. Also fastigiata, 
pendula, Riversi. 


LILACS. 
The best collection of choice va- 
rieties. 
FLOWERING JAPANESE CHER- 
RIES. Three outstanding varieties. 


CRAB APPLES. 
Young, thrifty plants, selected va- 
rieties. 


LABURNUM VOSSI. 
Grown in standard form. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


Huntington Station, L. I., N. Y. 
P, M. Koster, Mgr. 


Please make request for our catalogue 
on business stationery. 








We Offer — ‘“ 
For Spring 1943 


EVERGREENS—lIn a large assort- 
ment of PYRAMIDAL ARBOR- 


VITAE and PFITZER JUNIPER 
in grades at attractive prices. 


planted, both red and green in 


grades. 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET, 1 and 2-yr. 
in grades. 


Mall want list for prices. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 

















Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 


FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y. 








PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 








BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery Stock, 
Send us your Want List. 
Cc. BR. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 











Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St. Mount Vernon, N.Y. 
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Diseases of Trees 


Gleanings from the Latest Reports of Scientific Research 
By Leo R. Tebon 


HEAT INJURY STUDIED ON 
CALIFORNIA BLACK OAK. 


To the shade tree expert, the nurs- 
eryman and often the scientific spe- 
cialist, the best means of escape in 
the face of some puzzling tree ail- 
ment and an anxious tree owner is 
often along the “physiological trou- 
ble” route, for, without nailing down 
his answer definitely to too little 
water, not enough nitrogen, phos- 
phorus or potash, too high tempera- 
tures, abnormal humidities or not 
enough care, the tree man is still 
able to suggest, with the indefinite 
but somehow magical word “physio- 
logical,” that watering, fertilizing and 
pruning an affected tree would con- 
stitute a beneficial treatment. And 
often, if the program is carried out, 
the results seem to justify its use. 

But no one is more dissatisfied with 
such indefiniteness than the tree 
man. Consequently, he welcomes 
every scientifically made study of 
physiological tree troubles, for the 
definiteness it may add to at least his 
own understanding of the many per- 
plexing tree troubles he must at- 
tempt to diagnose and treat. 

One such study, reported not long 
ago, was thade by J. L. Mielke and 
J. W. Kimmey, both members of the 
federal division of forest pathology 
staff, when leaves of the California 
black oak, Quercus kelloggi, sud- 
denly turned brown over an exten- 
sive part of that tree’s range in north- 
ern California. This browning of 
leaves occurred early in July, 1941, 
and by the middle of the month had 
become so pronounced that entire 
mountainsides on which the tree 
grew seemed to have turned reddish 
brown. By studying available tem- 
perature and rainfall records, these 
men were able to attribute the 
browning to suddenly occurring and 
continued high temperatures. 

In spite of the complete browning 
of leaves suggested by a distant view, 
the injury to leaves was rather 
markedly limited, although general 
over all trees. Of the appearance of 
affected leaves, Mielke and Kimmey 
write that, except for a relatively 
small percentage of leaves that 
turned entirely brown, the browning 
was confined mainly to a broad, ir- 
regularly shaped band around the 
margins. A high percentage of the 
most severely injured leaves dropped 
from the trees a short time after in- 
jury occurred. But the majority of 


leaves remained on the trees through 
the greater part of the summer. By 
the few trees that lost almost all 
their leaves a small crop of new 
leaves was produced in late July and 
early August, with new woody 
growth occurring at the same time. 
In spite of the burning of the leaves, 
there appeared to have been no in- 
jury of the buds or twigs nor, prob- 
ably, of the roots. 

The winter preceding the season 
in which the injury occurred had 
been one in which both precipitation 
and temperature had been consider- 
ably above normal. It was followed 
by a late spring with temperatures 
below normal and rainfall above nor- 
mal. Consequently most plants, par- 
ticularly the California black oak, 
came out in luxuriant foliage. By 
early July the heavy crop of large 
and succulent leaves on the Cali- 
fornia black oak had not attained the 
maturity normal for that time. 

Beginning with June 26, the maxi- 
mum temperature of each day began 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


to rise. Starting at around 78 de- 
grees, it reached 105 degrees on July 
5 and for seven days ranged between 
100 and 105 degrees. The browning of 
the leaves began to appear within a 
few days after the maximum 105 de- 
grees was registered. That this high 
temperature was alone responsible for 
the injury seemed evident from other 
circumstances. At the time, there was 
an abundance of soil moisture, there 
were no strong or drying winds and 
the relative humidity of the air was 
not abnormally low. Indeed, on the 
ground of the United States forest 
service ranger station’ at Happy 
Camp, where the lawn was watered 
almost continuously during the hot 
period by a sprinkling system, Cali- 
fornia black oaks were as severely 
injured as they were in the adjacent 
forest. 

In the forests in which this injury 
occurred, the principal other trees 
are ponderosa pine, digger pine, 
Douglas fir, bigleaf maple, white 
alder and California buckeye. The 
conifers among these showed no 
signs of injury, and only occasional 
traces of injury appeared on the 
broad-leaved species, even when 
they were growing intermingled with 
California black oak showing severe 
injury. i. mm os 





Compiling a New Nursery List 


I. WOODY DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
II. SELECTION OF NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS 
Ill. SELECTION OF BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


Three series of articles on superior varieties of trees, shrubs, vines 
and ground covers, reprinted from the American Nurseryman. 
Describe and discuss the best plants among trees and shrubs in va- 
rious sizes, as well as vines and ground covers. 

List uses, culture, characteristics and growth habits, to make easy 
selection of suitable varieties for various landscape purposes. 
Sources of supply of selected plants indicated in list of nurseries. 


Each book, 40c per copy—All 3 for $1.00 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
343. South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


$1.00 per set. 


Enclosed is remittance of $__for 
—___sets (3 booklets below) COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST, 


—__——copies DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, at 40¢ per copy. 
—_—_—_copies NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c per copy. 
copies BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c pet copy. 
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THANK YOU 


We appreciate the business our 
customers sent us this past season. 


You have displayed confidence in 
us, and you may rest assured that in 
the future you will receive the same 
good stock and service. Also, our 
assortment will be more complete 
next year. 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 


Charles City, Iowa 








VERHALENS 


Are growing 
Texas Roses of Quality 
for the new nursery season. 


EVERGREENS 
BOXWOOD — SHRUBS 
VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 


Scottsville, Texas 
Wholesale Only 








DUTCH PIPE 
BOSTON IVY 


BALTIC IVY 
And Other Vines 


Write Us 
JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 














Book orders early. 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 
SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 








LAKE’S 
SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
Shenandoah, Iowa 


A general and complete assortment 
of choice NURSERY STOCK 











NORTHERN - GROWN NURSERY STOCK 


pl ngs Ornamen' 
Shrubs—Lining-out Shrubs, Trees and 
Vines. Write for price list. 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 





Daytons Bluff Sta. St. Paul, Minn. 
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SOUTHWESTERN NOTES. 
P. D. Wilkin, Roswell, N. M., re 


turned recently from a visit of five 
weeks in California. 

Wayne Welch, son of E. S. Welch, 
president of Mount Arbor Nurseries, 
Shenandoah, Ia., has been commis- 
sioned lieutenant senior grade in the 
navy. At present he is at the Babson 
Institute, Boston, for indoctrination. 
Mrs. Welch and their two children 
are at Shenandoah. 

Part of the nurseries of J. E. 
Conard & Son, Stigler, Okla., are on 
the Canadian river. During the re- 
cent floods, the Canadian backed up 
over some of the land, but the extent 
of the damage has not yet been de- 
termined. 

The Association of Kansas Land- 
scape Architects will hold its sum- 
mer meeting at Wichita, June 20. 

M. L. Hall has sold his interest in 
the San Luis Valley Nurseries, Ala- 
mosa, Colo., and is now associated 
with Baker Bros. Nursery, Albu- 
querque, N. M. 

Harold Crawford, of the Willis 
Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan., has been 
elected president of the local Lions 
Club for the ensuing year. He at- 
tended the state convention of this 
organization, at Wichita, June 6 
and 7. 

E. S. Welch, president of Mount 
Arbor Nurseries, Shenandoah, Ia., 
was at Painesville, O., the first week 
in June, looking after the firm's in- 
terests there. 

Charles S. Burr, of C. R. Burr & 
Co., Manchester, Conn., was at Ty- 
ler, Tex., early in June. The Burr 
company maintains an extensive rose 
nursery at Tyler. 

Excessive rains continue through- 
out the southwest. This has been a 
serious handicap, not only to farmers, 
many of whom have had to replant 
their crops, but to nurserymen, who 
have not been able to complete the 
planting of their lining-out stock. 
The season is at least four weeks late 
in many areas. 





MAGNOLIA TREE DISEASE. 


A fungous disease which attacks 
Magnolia grandiflora has been re- 
ported from the Augusta area in 
Georgia and from Mississippi. Prof. 
Julian Miller, University of Georgia, 
states that the federal bureau of 
plant industry has identified the dis- 
ease as Sphaceloma magnoliae. The 
disease attacks the leaves, causing 
them to turn brown at the edges, 
and gradually kills the entire leaf. Dr. 
Miller advises raking and burning 
the dead leaves and spraying the 
young leaves with Bordeaux mixture. 
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MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. $. Weich, Pres. - Est. 1875 - Shenandoah, lowa 
~- Wholesale Only - - - - 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
Washington-grown 


APPLE—MAHALEB— MAZZARD 
PLUM — Americana and Myrobalan 











California-Grown ROSES 


LARGE ASSORTMENT IN BEST VARIETIES 








Large growers of FRUIT TREES, 
SMALL FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 

VINES and PERENNIALS. 


Send want list for prices. 
Ask for complete TRADE LIST. 








EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Nursery at Brown Deer, Wis. 











Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS CO. 
Painesville, Ohio 








GRAFTED JUNIPERS 


For spring 1944 delivery. 
Also transplanted and 
stock. 


finish 
NICK'S NURSERY, Anchorage, Ky. 








Get to know Leghorn’s for your 
QUALITY EVERGREENS 
Write for our prices on 


First-class Nursery Stock 
from liners to landscape specimens. 











EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 +: STURGEON BAY, WIS. 
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OBITUARY 


John Nordine. 


John Nordine, former vice-pres- 
ident of the Jewell Nursery Co., Lake 
City, Minn., died at a Rochester 
hospital June 4 at the age of 80. 

Born in Vermland, Sweden, July 
22, 1862, he was educated and served 
three years in the army officers’ 
school in that country. In 1876 he 
married Ida Charlotte Carlson. They 
came to the United States in 1883, 
settling at Lake City shortly after 
their arrival. 

Mr. Nordine began work as a 
laborer for Jewell Nursery Co. and 
held several responsible positions be- 
fore becoming vice-president of the 
company in 1917. He served as vice- 
president and general manager until 
the time of his retirement in 1929. 

Prominent in association activities 
at that time, he served twice as pres- 
ident of the Northern Retail Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, the second 
time in 1926. 

Elected to the state legislature in 
1926, he served three terms. He was 
for nine years a member of the school 
board and held several offices in vari- 
ous organizations, including the Ma- 
sonic lodge. 

Surviving are four children, Paul 
Nordine, Red Wing; Miss Edith Nor- 
dine and Mrs. P. Alfred Peterson, 
Lake City, and Louis Nordine, Wash- 
ington, D.C. His wife preceded him 
in death, in 1935, as did his eldest 
son, Charles, in 1939. 


Robert C. Porter. 


Robert Cozens Porter, owner of 
Porter’s Nursery, Northbrook, IIl., 
died May 14, 1943, of a heart attack. 
He was born February 11, 1869, in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, and 
came to the United States with his 
family in 1888. 

For a number of years he was con- 
nected with the International Pack- 
ing Co., Chicago, and was its repre- 
sentative on the Board of Trade. 
After the liquidation of the company, 
he joined his father, James W. Por- 
ter, in the nursery business, in what 
is now northwest Evanston. Their 
work was then largely the laying out 
of subdivisions and landscape gar- 
dening. Their nurseries in Evanston 
and Bellwood were the source of 
supply. 

In 1915 James W. Porter died, and 
in the same year the city of Evanston 
condemned the nursery: property for 
the purpose of an addition to the 
city, planning for sewers and mains. 
It was at a season of the year when 











much of the stock could not be 
moved and most of it was lost. 
Robert C. Porter then selected an 
acreage on Pfingsten road, near 
Northbrook, and started a wholesale 
nursery. July 20, 1915, he married 
Martha Leu, of Chicago, who passed 
away Easter Sunday in 1938. He is 
survived by two sisters and a brother. 


Mrs. Louisa Miles Bryant. 


Mrs. Guy A. Bryant, mother of 
Miles W. Bryant, secretary of the 
Illinois State Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion and past president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen, died 
at her home at Princeton, IIl., June 3, 
at the age of 76 years. 

Louisa Miles was born at Princeton, 
March 17, 1867. She attended the 
Princeton city schools and graduated 
from the Princeton township high 
school in 1886. February 26, 1891, 
she was married to Guy A. Bryant, 
of Bryant's Nurseries, who died Au- 
gust 1, 1942. The couple at that time 
established their home at 1325 South 
Main street, Princeton, where Mrs. 
Bryant lived continuously until her 


death. 

She is survived by four children, 
Miles W. Bryant, Mrs. Elizabeth Bry- 
ant Perkins and Robert B. Bryant, 
all of Princeton, and Dr. Louis R. 
Bryant, of the department of horti- 
culture at Colorado State College, 
Fort Collins, Colo.; also by six grand- 
children, Helen Louise Bryant and 
Richard Miles Bryant, Princeton; 
Kathleen Bryant, Denver, and John 
Davis Bryant, Fort Collins, Colo., 
and John Bryant Perkins and Bettina 
Lou Perkins, Princeton. 


Mrs. Melvin E. Wyant. 


Mrs. Pauline A. Wyant, 45, wife 
of Melvin E. Wyant, president of the 
Ohio Nurserymen’s Association, died 
May 30 at Lake County Memorial 
hospital, Painesville, O., from inju- 
ries received in an unusual automo- 
bile accident. 

A passenger in a car driven by her 
young daughter, Polly, Mrs. Wyant 
suffered a fractured skull a week be- 
fore her death, when the automobile 
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careened from the road and turned 
over. The daughter escaped with 
minor injuries. 

Mrs. Wyant, who was born at 
Columbus, O., met her husband at 
Ohio State University, where both 
obtained their degrees. They then 
established a highly successful rose- 
growing business at Mentor, O., 
where Mrs. Wyant was vice-presi- 
dent of the Mentor township library 
board and past regent of the Paines- 
ville chapter of the D.A.R. She 
also was active in the Lake County 
Garden Club and Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation circles. 

Lieut. Melvin E. Wyant, Jr.,22, who 
received his wings in the army air 
forces on the same day his mother 
was injured, returned immediately 
from Randolph field, Texas, and he 
was among the immediate members 
of the family at his mother’s bedside 
when she died. Also surviving is an- 
other daughter, Nadine, 20, a sopho- 
more at Ohio Wesleyan University. 


B. J. 
Prof. Wesley P. Flint. 


Prof. Wesley P. Flint, chief en- 
tomologist of the Illinois Natural 
History Survey and of the experi- 
ment station of the college of agri- 
culture, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, died in his office there June 3, 
after a heart attack. He was 60 
years old. 

He was the oldest member of the 
survey in years of service, having 
joined the staff of the state entomol- 
ogist’s office, which later was in- 
corporated with the survey, in No- 
vember, 1907. 

Professor Flint was born in New 
Hampshire and graduated from the 
University of New Hampshire in 
1906. He originated controls for 
various insects, but was especially 
known for his work on the European 
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MYROBALAN SEED 


LOVELL PEACH PITS 
Nation’s Leading Source 
Write today for quotations. 
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Send for New Seed List. 


A. B. C. 
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North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub and Wild 
Flower seeds. Wholesale crude botan- 


E. C. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 


PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 



























PEACH SEED 


Small quantity of old crop on hand. 
1943 crop a failure. 


HOWARD-HICKORY CoO. 
Hickory, N. C. 








New ond, Davee Hardy Plants 


RUDBECKIA WHITE LUSTRE 


SPECIAL NOVELTY LIST 
Ready Now. Send for it. 


CARROLL GARDENS Westminster, Md. 








Old English BOXWOOD 


(Wholesale Only) 


All slow-grown dense specimens. Red soil. 
Priced by height and spread. Tasis ine, ‘to gasa3 
Also large specimens 











corn borer and in the development 
of resistant strains of corn. 

He was a former president of the 
Entomological Society of America 
and of the American Association of 
Economic Entomologists. On com- 
mittees of these and other scientific 
bodies he had rendered much serv- 
ice. 

His writings included hundreds of 
bulletins for the experiment station 
and the survey, reports for scientific 
journals and part authorship of a 
book “Destructive and Useful In- 
sects.” 

Surviving are his widow, Florence 
Bell Wraight Flint, a sister and a 
niece. 


John Western. 


John Western, founder of the 
Modern Cemetery & Mausoleum 
Co. and the Northshore Garden of 
Memories cemetery, North Chicago, 
Ill., operating a florists’, nursery- 
men’s and landscape business, died 
there at his home June 3, aged 83 
years. 

Born in Michigan, Mr. Western 
graduated from Ypsilanti College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., in 1881. He found- 
ed the Roseland Park cemetery, De- 
troit. Besides his widow, Caroline, 
to whom he was married for sixty- 
two years, two sons and two daugh- 
ters survive. 


Noel M. Boby. 


Noel M. Boby, 55, owner of the 
N. B. Delphinium Gardens, Santa 
Cruz, Cal., died suddenly from a 
heart attack May 25. Born at Bury 
St. Edmunds, England, December 15, 
1887, he went to Canada in 1911. 
Then he moved to San Jose, where 
for many years he devoted much of 
his attention to the development of 
better delphiniums. From San Jose 
he went to Prunedale, Cal., and 
there married Miss Annie T. Sher- 
man in 1931. Shortly afterward he 
transferred his business to Santa 
Cruz. 





MRS. MARGARET PRICE, wife 
of W. C. Price, of Towson Nurseries 
Inc., Towson, Md., is convalescing 
at her home after eleven weeks at 
the University hospital, Baltimore, 
on account of a broken leg. 


THE Coles-Righter Co., Glen- 
side, Pa., has just completed a con- 
tract for the Westchester State 
Teachers’ College, Westchester, Pa. 
It covered an entrance and border 
planting consisting of hybrid rhodo- 
dendrons, taxus, ilex, etc., indica- 
tion that some institutions are tak- 
ing an interest in the better grade 
of plant material. 
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FALL 1943 


APPLE, 2 and 3-year. 


DOG. 
WOOD —G GO — NORWAY 


SWEET GUM— CRATAEGUS — 
THURLOW WILLOW. 
BARBERRY, Green and Red. 
BEAUTY BUSH. 

PRIVET, Amur and Ibota. 
EVERGREENS, up to 6 feet. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 
Oldest and largest Nursery in Indiana 
Established 1875. 








1887 1943 


FOR SPECIAL PRICES 


on orders shipped now see 
our large advertisement in 
the May 1 issue. 


For our complete 
line refer to our 
Spring Trade List. 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 


J. R. Boyd, Pres. McMinnville, Tenn. 
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NURSERIES 
Painesville, Ohio 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
Evergreens—Shrubs 


Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 








QUALITY NURSERY STOCK 


Wholesale Price List on Request. 
Inquiries solicited 


C. WILSON’S NURSERY — Pembine, wi. 











Juniper Glauca Hetzi 


Will become a leading 
we ry — it. 


$11.50 ber 100; $166.00 per 1000. 
Fairview Evergreen Nurseries 
Fairview, Pa. 
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New Books and Bulletins 


CHINESE GARDENS. 


The techniques in the construction 
of the Chinese garden were those 
of philosopher, painter and botanist, 
according to Sir William Chambers, 
who contributed its features to the 
Kew Gardens, in England, in the 
eighteenth century. There is sparse 
use of plant materials from the view- 
point of the Occidental. But there is 
a meaning which can only be ex- 
plained by someone like Miss Flor- 
ence Lee Powell, who contributed 
both photographs and text to the 
volume, “In the Chinese Garden,” 
published by the John Day Co., New 
York, this month at $2.75. This is 
said to be the first work planned and 
photographed to present the entire 
Chinese garden as one walks through 
it. The photographs are those of 
two famous gardens, the Liu Yuan 
and the Shih Tzu Lin, in the city of 
Soochow, Kiangsu province, China. 
While the reproductions are approx- 
imately half-page size, the detail is 
clear and accurate, and the explan- 
atory text, pointing out the compo- 
sition and the symbolism, is quite 
useful. From this book, too, one 
derives a better comprehension of 
the homes of the wealthy scholarly 
Chinese of a bygone time described 
in recent novels popular in this 
country. 





IN NEW HOME LIBRARY. 


Not only are books on garden 
topics being published in an increas- 
ing number, but the price of the 
volumes is constantly less—one of 
the recent publications on vegetable 
gardening has appeared in a 25-cent 
edition that sells in the drugstores 
and on the newsstands. One won- 
ders how such books as those in the 
New Home Library can sell at 69 
cents when they are original works, 
contain a vast amount of accurate 
information and are so well printed 
and bound. Of course, the answer 
is that garden books at these prices 
now sell in the tens of thousands or 
even hundreds of thousands, where 
the best that could be expected a few 
years ago was an edition of a few 
thousand. 

“The Flower Encyclopedia and 
Gardener's Guide,” by Albert E. 
Wilkinson, professor of landscape 
gardening at the University of Con- 
necticut, is a volume of 524 pages. 
Of these, 370 pages are devoted to 
the flower encyclopedia, in which all 
the familiar garden flowers and some 
less familiar ones are treated, in 
alphabetical order, with short de- 





scriptions of the principal species or 
varieties and one or more paragraphs 
about their culture. The remainder 
of the book, the gardener’s guide, 
contains a general discussion of the 
various phases of garden operations, 
with a good many pertinent tables 
on up-to-date matters, such as the 
pH required for the best develop- 
ment of a lengthy list of flowering 
plants. The book is illustrated by 
the line sketches of Tabea Hofmann. 
“The Vegetable Encyclopedia and 
Gardener’s Guide,” by Victor A. 
Tiedjens, associate professor of vege- 
table gardening at Rutgers Univer- 
sity, is a volume of over 300 pages. 
The encyclopedia is an alphabetical 
treatment of the commonly grown 
vegetables and some less familiar 
ones, in 170 pages. A similar en- 
cyclopedia of herbs occupies another 
thirty pages. The remainder of the 
volume contains general instructions 
and suggestions as to the planting and 
care of vegetable gardens, designed 
to give the amateur adequate in- 
formation for his start. Sketches by 
Tabea Hofmann illustrate this book. 
Each volume sells for 69 cents. Both 
are published by the Garden City 
Publishing Co., New York. 





FOR HOME VETERINARIAN. 


With horses relieving the short- 
age of gasoline and tires, nurserymen 
raising poultry and more families 
undertaking the care of farm ani- 
mals for food, “The Home Veter- 
inarian’s Handbook,” by E._ T. 
Baker, veterinary practitioner, comes 
timely from the press of the Mac- 
millan Co. This 190-page guide for 
handling emergencies in farm ani- 
mals and poultry covers several 
hundred subjects, the text being ar- 
ranged in encyclopedic form, with a 
few paragraphs under each topic in 
the alphabetical arrangement. Not 
only does the book tell what to do 
in emergencies, but it points out as 
well what not to do when a skilled 
veterinarian is the only remedy. Sell- 
ing at $2.50, the book is clothbound 
and contains a number of photo- 
graphic illustrations. 





NAMING NEW PLANTS. 


Many individuals who are experts 
in raising plants believe they are 
qualified to give new names to the 
varieties they originate. This they 
can do—anyone can do—but in 
order to make the names stick for 
all time, certain essential rules must 
be observed. Both botanists and hor- 
ticulturists agree on these rules. 
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They are set forth simply and con- 
cretely by Dr. Donald Wyman in the 
April 16 issue of Arnoldia, a con- 
tinuation of the bulletin of popular 
information of the Arnold Arbo- 
retum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Everyone concerned with plant 
names should be familiar with the 
varying definitions of a variety, a 
form and a clone. They should also 
know the rules for selecting names 
for new horticultural varieties and 
for hybrids, as well as the established 
customs for publishing the names. 
All these matters are set forth so 
simply and plainly in Dr. Wyman’s 
article that anyone not posted on 
the subject can easily obtain an 
understanding of the fundamental 
rules, 





NEW YORK GARDEN GUIDE. 


Hardy trees and shrubs at the New 
York Botanical Garden are listed in 
a pocket-size catalogue of 136 pages 
just issued by the institution at 75 
cents per copy. Designed to be car- 
ried by visitors, it is provided with a 
folded map to which every genus in 
cultivation there is keyed. 

Nearly 3,000 species and varieties 
of woody plants are now being grown 
outdoors at the New York Botanical 
Garden, according to T. H. Everett, 
horticulturist, who has written an in- 
formative introduction to the book. 


Each of the 302 genera treated in 
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Headquarters for... 
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the book is briefly described, the 
family name is given and the loca- 
tion of the group on the map is des- 
ignated. Genera are presented in al- 
phabetical order. For each species, 
the native habitat is given, and for 
hybrids the origin is mentioned when 
it is known. Common names and 
blooming dates of the trees and shrubs 
are also included. The woody plants 
listed include the kinds that are grow- 
ing wild on the grounds as well as 
the many that have been brought 
into cultivation. 

The booklet has been prepared 
with the purpose of serving as a 
reference to the hardy woody plants 
in cultivation as well as a convenient 
guide to the garden. 

Among the noteworthy groups of 
woody plants at the New York Bo- 
tanical Garden are some seventy spe- 
cies and more than 100 hybrids of 
rhododendron; nineteen different 
kinds of hypericum, twenty-three hy- 
drangea, sixty-one maple, thirty-nine 
oak, eighty-eight philadelphus, forty- 
four spruce, fifty-seven pine and sev- 
enty-seven species of rosa. The hun- 
dreds of rose varieties in the garden's 
collection are not listed. There are 
also thirty-seven species of lilac and 
111 named clones of Syringa vul- 
garis. 





BULLETINS RECEIVED. 


“A Civilian Program for Tree 
Protection,” by Malcolm A. McKen- 
zie, research professor of botany at 
Massachusetts State College, recently 
published as bulletin 397 of the Mas- 
sachusetts agricultural experiment 
station, Amherst, is an excellent pres- 
entation of the care necessary for 
the maintenance of shade trees. Pre- 
pared primarily to promote municipal 
tree management, the bulletin sug- 
gests methods of tree care in general 
and should be useful to the nursery- 
man not familiar with such work, 
even though the bulletin is designed 
for civilian use. Fourteen pages of 
illustrations supplement the text in 
small type which occupies the re- 
mainder of the 32-page pamphlet. 

The simplified practice recom- 
mendations for agricultural insecti- 
cide and fungicide packages are set 
forth in revised form in a 12-page 
bulletin of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

“Pear Growing in Michigan,” by 
Stanley Johnston, extension bulletin 
246 of Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, sets forth in a few pages the 
important factors for success in pear 
growing in that state. 

To answer frequent inquiries re- 
garding the best ornamental shrubs 
for local planting, the Morton Arbo- 
retum, Lisle, Ill., presents in the 
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Avery H. Steinmetz 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 


EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 








A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 


MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 
MILTON-since 1878-OREGON 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums— Chinese Elm — Hawthorns—Li- 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Locusts—Col » Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maples—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Oriental Plane—Willows. 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Send us your Want List for Quotations. 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
tributing points at minimum freight 
cost. 














A Complete Line of 


OREGON-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Norway Maple — Schwedler Maple 
Birch — Hawthorn 
Flowering Crabs 
Flowering Plums 
Flowering Cherries 
Mountain Ash 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 
6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
PORTLAND, OREGON 





OREGON’S 
BEST SOURCE OF 


GOOD ROSES 


1S 


PETERSON & DERING, INC. 
Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 
1943 List Now Ready. 











PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


2244 N. Skidmore Ct. 
Portland, Oregon 


We have all varieties of Fruit Tree 
Seedlings and 1 and 2-year Shade Trees. 


Remember your old pal, John Holmason. 














bulletin of popular information for 
April-May, 1943, a list of select 
shrubs for planting in the Chicago 
area. It should be valuable to nurs- 
erymen in that area who may seek 
additions to the list of shrubs com- 
monly planted there. 





BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 


with 


ESPALIER 
Fruit Trees 


ORE IAT. 
rere 
Apples, Pears, Plums, 

Cherries, Peaches, Apricots. 
Instructions on care Espalier ‘“Vine” 
Fruit Trees sent with each purchase. 

Write for catalogue and price list. 
Order Now for Fall Delivery. 


U. S. ESPALIER NURSERY CO., INC. 
0304 S. W. Vermont Street. Portland, Oregon 
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TOBACCO STEMS ON ROSES. 


With fertilizer in short supply this 
year, the substitution of ground to- 
bacco stems as a fertilizing mulch 
is suggested by Eugene S. Boerner, 
of Jackson & Perkins Co., in a pub- 
lic press release. 

“The use of the ground tobacco 
stems as mulch,” he says, “has been 
found at our Newark testing grounds 
to have a triple effect on the plants. 
The fumes from the plants serve as 
a deterrent to many insects and are 
definitely death to others, particu- 
larly the rose midge. As a mulch, the 
tobacco stems break the fall of rain 
drops and minimize the splash of 
black-spot spores from fallen infected 
leaves. 

“Our most recent tests with to- 
bacco stems in rose culture show that 
in addition to their virtues as a mulch 
and an insecticide, they also act as a 
fertilizer. We find that their readily 
available nitrogen and potash are 
easily leached out of the stems into 
the ground. 

“We plan to let the tobacco stems 
carry the fertilizing load this spring, 
summer and fall. In omitting our 
former general fertilizing, we shall 
apply the tobacco stems earlier than 
usual. Immediately after we have 
hoed and watered the newly exposed 
beds we shall cover the ground with 
about one-half inch of tobacco stems. 
Thereafter, at intervals of ten days 
to two weeks we shall add another 
light sprinkling of stems, just enough 
to cover the original mulch. This 
will be repeated three or four times, 
omitting the entire month of August, 
but making two final applications in 
September. We expect to use no 
additional fertilizer, and our tests 
show that none will be needed.” 





CORK OAK SEEDLINGS. 


Twenty-six hundred cork oak 
seedlings propagated by the Florida 
experiment station are being dis- 
tributed among vocational agricul- 
tural students in various sections of 
the state for planting. 

Seeds for the young trees were 
obtained from a large Baltimore con- 
cern and planted at the station at 
Gainesville, Fla. The seedlings are 
being distributed for the purpose of 
trying to establish the trees in Florida 
as a domestic source of cork. 





VERNON MARSHALL, of 
Marshall's Nurseries, Arlington, 
Neb., and Mrs. Marshall recently 
went to San Francisco, Cal., to attend 
the wedding of their daughter, Max- 
ine. They continued on a business 
trip in southern California. 





CLASSIFIED ADS 
Five lines, $1.00, 


each additional line, 20 cents, 
per insertion. 





Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 











EVERGREENS—Lining-out 


EVERGREENS—ROOTED CUTTINGS. 
Pyramidalis, Globosa, Woodwardia Globe, Sibe- 
rian, Hoveyi, Lutea, Pisifera, Irish J., Pfitzer J., 
Savin J., Andorra J., Taxus Cuspidata, Taxus 
Cusp. Cap. 
All well rooted cuttings, 5 * 7 ins., 


$6.00 per 100; $55.00 per ‘ 
LAMPERT FLORAL CO., Xenia, 0. 
HARDY PLANTS 
WATER ane. 











30c, $25.00 per 100. $30.00 per 100. 
Rose Magnolia, Pink Marliac, 
Rose Arey, White Marliac, 
Shaw, Gladstone, 
E. Lotus, No. 2, Pink Opal. 
A. Lotus, No. 2. 

60c, $50.00 per 100. 80c, $60.00 per 100. 
Egyptian Lotus, No. 1, Gloriosa, 
American Lotus, No. 1, Escarboucle, 
Masaniello, Gonnere, 
Yellow Marliac. Aurora. 


All prices f.o.b. Stover, Mo 
MISSOURI WATER GARDENS, STOVER, 


TROLLIUS LEDEBOURI, Large, deep orange 
flowers; well rooted transplants from field, $7.00 
per 100. 

Shasta yoy Maximum, field-grown, 
piaats, $7.00 per 100. 

. J. COOK NURSERY, R.F.D, 1, Dunkirk, N. Y. 


PACHYSANDRA 
2%-in. pots, $60.00 per 1000, 
NICK’S NURSERY, Anchorage, Ky. 
Peonies: Tree and Herbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


MO. 





trans- 











LINING-OUT STOCK 


CUTTINGS AND GRAFTS. 
Acer, Azalea, Cypress, Cornus, Gordonia, Ilex, 
Juniperus, Leucothoe, Taxus, Thuja, Viburnums, 
Carlesi, Burkwoodi; in many varieties and sizes. 


Ask for list just out 
WESTBURY ROSE Co., INC., WESTBURY,N.Y 
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— eee ~~ per HYBRIDS 
$1. 2% 








12 to 15 ins, ....$1.00 2 to ft $2.75 

15 to 18 ins. .... 1.50 2% to 3 ft. ..... 3.75 

18 to 24 ins. .... 2.00 3 to 8% i canes 5.00 
and larger. 

BAGATELLE NURSERY, 
Huntington Station, L. 1., N. Y. 
SUPPLIES 
FROST COVERS. 

GIBRALTAR covers pay for themselves. Most 
economical, long lasting, low cost. Also ideal 
windbreaks. Standard 6-ft. width, price, 50 ft., 


$9.50; 100 ft., $18.50. Prices in larger quantities 
upon request. Write 
NEW AMSTERDAM co., 
122 Chambers 8t., 
WAX PAPER. 
Have 65 pounds strong wax paper in sheets cut 
6x8 ins. Make offer or will exchange for other 
packing materials, 
PEEKSKILL NURSERY, 


New York 





Peekskill, N. Y. 





FOR A DOLLAR 


you can offer that surplus 
in a classified ad of 5 lines on 
this page—quickly and easily 
turning stock into cash. 


AT ONLY 20c PER LINE 


you can keep a list of spe- 
cialty items before trade buy- 
ers through the selling season 
at small cost. 


Where else will you find so 
convenient and cheap a sales 
medium? This is the time to 
make use of it, when you 
want cash to pay expenses, 
taxes, etc.! Don't let stock 
grow to unsalable size, when 
there’s a way to move it now. 








GROWING ON AZALEAS 
We offer the following varieties. Potted in 
2%-inch pots last summer, $6.50 per 100, $60.00 
per 1,000. Coral Bells, Hexe, Hinodegiri, Pink 
Pearl, Salmon Beauty, Snow and Sweetbrier. 
TINGLE NURSERY CO., Pittsville, Md. 








NEMATODE-RESISTANT PEACH SEED. 


U.8.D.A. Introductions from India and China. 
Shalil and Yunnan 55885 and 55886. Harvesting 
now completed and orders being filled. 


KIRKMAN NURSERIES, 


P, 0. Box 809, Tracy, Cal. 





SHRUBS and TREES 


LILACS 
Our collection contains 90 per cent of the list 
published by the Association of Botanical Gar- 
dens as ‘‘the very finest.’’ 














(Bus y plants. y 
BAGATELLE NURSERY, 
Huntington Station, L. 1, N. ¥ 


ENGLISH ELM (Ulmus Campestris). 
Ground must be vacated next spring. Block of 
finished shade trees, caliper 1% to 2 and 2 to 
2%-inch. Priced less than production cost. 
SWINK NURSERY CO., 
Swink, Colo. 











WANT ADS 


Help and Situation Wanted 
and For Sale advertisements. 


$2.25 per inch, each insertion. 

















HELP WANTED 


Plantsman, familiar with the better 
class evergreens to direct a crew of men 
on landscape jobs for modern nursery 
located in western Pennsylvania. 

Address No. 263, care American Nurs- 
eryman, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 








FOR SALE 


1942 Field Force Estate sprayer; 
300-lb. pressure, 5 gallons per minute; 
50-gallon tank; 100 feet heavy duty 
hose; used only twice; also spray gun. 
For demonstration and price write 

F. A. ALLEY 
67 Dunnell Rd. Maplewood, N. J. 













FOR SALE 


Real estate, personal property and 
growing stock of the Blue Valley Nurs- 
eries & Orchard Company, now in liqui- 
dation. Sealed bids will be received by 
the undersigned until noon, June 22, 
1943. Particulars from 

8S. E. CRAFT, Receiver 
Blue Rapids, Kan. 
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HYBRID RHODODENDRONS. 


Many hybrid or clone evergreen 
rhododendrons are listed, and it is 
exceedingly difficult to choose a few 
of the most desirable. Satisfaction 
in different localities and personal 
likes and dislikes vary. No doubt, 
as the years pass, new clones, hybrids 
and possibly other species will be in- 
troduced that will be more satisfac- 
tory than anything in the trade at 
the present time. The present work 
under way by some of the rhododen- 
dron enthusiasts would indicate this 
possibility. 

Among the better types now car- 
ried might be listed: White flowers— 
Album Elegans and Boule de Neige; 
pink or rose flowers—Lady Arm- 
strong, Mrs. Charles Sargent and 
Roseum Elegans; red or scarlet flow- 
ers—Atrosanguineum, Charles Dick- 
ens, Ignatius Sargent and Dr. H. C. 
Dresselhuys; lavender flowers—Ever- 
estianum; purple flowers—Purpureum 
Grandiflorum. 

Some of the salient points applying 
to the culture of rhododendrons and 
other ericaceous broad-leaved ever- 
greens are the following: 

1. Select hardy plants. Use either 
native types or hardy hybrids or 
clones. 

2. Locate the beds with a northern 
or eastern exposure if possible and 
give partial shade. Keep away from 
windswept situations. 

3. Excavate bed areas to two feet. 
Provide ample drainage and build a 
soil bed three or four inches above 
normal grade. 

4. Select a light loam soil that is 
acid in reaction. 

5. Supply liberal quantities of 
humus by incorporating and adding 
as a mulch acid peat moss. In poor 
soils additional fertilization is neces- 
sary. An important point to con- 
sider in the fertilization is that the 
soil must be acid. Any fertilizers 
that contain lime or materials that 
will raise the pH of the soil should 
not be used. Organic fertilizers such 
as soybean or cottonseed meal are 
satisfactory for small plants. Appli- 
cations are made at the rate of five 
to six pounds per hundred square 
feet. In poor soils a 4-12-4 fertilizer 
in which soybean or cottonseed meal 
is used to supply one-fourth to one- 
half of the nitrogen is especially sat- 
isfactory. This complete fertilizer 
may be applied at the rate of two to 
three pounds per hundred square 
feet. It is best to water the fertilizer 
in immediately after application. 

6. To maintain an acid reaction, 
add finely ground sulphur or alumi- 
num sulphate. The amounts of these 
acidifying agents to add per hundred 
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Save Your Taxus and Ornamentals 


“GO-WEST”” Weevil Bait 


The surest, safest and most economical 
eradicator for Weevils doing considerable 
damage annually to Taxus, Rhododendron and 
Nursery Stock. ’ 

Reports of 90% Kill... Agricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, Nurserymen and Tree Experts 
use and recommend GO-WEST. 

What GO-WEST is doing for others it will 
do for you. Send in your reservation promptly 
sie to avoid disappointment. Packed in handy 
50-pound Bags. Priced right. 


Limited Supply Available This Year 
Order Your Requirements... NOW! 








AGRICULTURAL LABORATORIES, Inc., 














THERE IS A 


SUBSTITUTE 
For BURLAP SQUARES 
And We Have It 


Reasonably Priced 
Prompt Delivery 
Write for Sample 


AMERICAN-NATIONAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 
343 KENT AVE. BROOKLYN, W. Y. 











DANDUX 
CANVAS PRODUCTS 


Built to strict quality standards, of finer 
materials, Dandux Canvas Products have 
earned recognition and preference over 
the past quarter century in all flelds. 
For your requirements of Canvas Covers, 
Bags, Tarpaulins; in fact, anything made 
of Canvas, consult our nearest office. 


C. R. DANIELS, INC. 


Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 


Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas 
Detroit Los Angeles Newark 
New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh 


Milwaukee Minneapolis Alberton, Md. 








GENUINE 
BURLAP SQUARES 


100,000 
Ready for shipment. 


Size 24x24 ins., at 


$28.85 per 1000 
F. O. B. Richmond, Va. 


No priority required at present. 
Enclose payment with order. 


ACORN BAG & BURLAP CO. 


Water & Ash Sts. at Buxton Lines Wharf 
Richmond, Va. 
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METHYL BROMIDE 


FOR NURSERY AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 








Ask about EASY TERMS 






KEMP Power 
SOIL SHREDDER 
Saves Time and Labor 
Quickly Pays for Itself 
Send fer Catalogue Now 
Dept. AN-263 


KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 
10277 E. 20th St. Erie, Pa. 
























PLATE BOOKS 
for Nurserymen 
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Book Ai. Mlustrates in full color 
235 standard nurse: 
description, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75¢ each. 


Book B. Condensed edition, 120 
items illustrated in full color. 
in small lots, 35c each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalogue 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c each in small lots. 





Will send sample copy of each of the 
above on receipt of $1.25. Cash with 


Correct Planting 


A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
nurserymen money. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 


Made to Order 

Catalogues, Folders, etc., with illustra- 
i color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A.B. MORSE COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 


LABELS 











NURSERYMEN 


BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 


RAFFIA 


FOR BUDDING 
and TYING 


We can offer for immediate 
shipment GENUINE MADA- 
GASCAR RAFFIA as well as 
“CONGO” RAFFIA. 


Thomas B. Meehan Co. 
DRESHER, PA. 
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square feet will depend upon the 
soil test. This will usually be from 


three to five pounds of sulphur or 


double this amount of aluminum sul- 
phate. 

7. Maintain a cool, moist soil by 
providing partial shade and mulches. 

8. Provide some protection in the 
winter from hard, drying winds and 
excessive sun exposure. Mulch heav- 
ily. 

9. Roots of most broad-leaved 
evergreen plants are located near the 
surface of the soil and should not be 
disturbed. Mulch rather than cul- 
tivate. The mulch should be stirred 
occasionally during the summer. 

10. Be sure that the plants are sup- 
plied with sufficient water before the 
ground freezes in the fall; never let 
them go into the winter in a dry 
condition. Spray as necessary to con- 
trol injurious insects and diseases. 

Where these cultural requirements 
can be provided, few shrubs or ever- 
greens will give more year-around 
satisfaction than the rhododendrons. 

L. C. C. 





REVISE ALABAMA FEE. 


A $20 annual license on nurseries 
would be fixed under legislation in- 
troduced May 21 and 25 in both 
branches of the Alabama legislature 
to revise the state’s license system. 
The legislation was introduced with 
the backing of the state department 
of revenue. B. J. 





ROSE REGISTRATIONS. 


The American Rose Society's regis- 
tration committee has approved ap- 
plications for registration of the fol- 
lowing roses. Notice of these reg- 
istrations has been sent to rose or- 
ganizations in foreign countries and 
trade papers. If no objections are 
raised before June 24, 1943, the regis- 
tration of these names will become 
permanent as of that date, states 
R. Marion Hatton, secretary: 


Panorama, Hybrid tea. A seedling of Mrs. A. R. 
Barraclough x unnamed seedling. Originated by 
Samuel McGredy & Son, Portadown, Ireland. To 
be introduced by Jackson & Perkins Co., 1943. 
Plant described as bushy, branching, with large, 
glossy foliage. Hardy and free. Ovoid buds open 
to cupped flowers five to five and one-half inches 
across, with thirty petals of rose pink, with a 
silvery-pink reverse. Old rose perfume. Blooms 
singly and freely. 


Mme. Marie Ourie, Hybrid tea. A seedling of two 
unnamed seedlings. Originated by Jean Gaujard, 
Feyzin, Isere, France, and to be introduced by 
Jackson & Perkins Co. in 1943-44. Plant is de- 
scribed as vigorous, with large, leathery foliage. 
Free and hardy. Ovoid buds open to high-centered 
blooms five to five and one-half inches across, with 
fifty yellow petals, Tea fragrance, Blooms singly 
and continuously. 


Lone Star State. Hybrid tea, Said to be a sport 
of Texas Centennial, discovered by Margaret OCol- 
lins, Portland, Ore., and to be introduced by Roy 
Hennessey, Hillsboro, Ore., this year. Plant is 
a as same as parent. Foliage free of mil- 
dew and black spot. Flowers same as those of 
parent except that the color is slightly deeper 
than the parent and is striped with white. It is 
said to be more fragrant than parent, and the new 
rose ig not better but different. 
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Save 
Time 


Save 


Labor 


with FELINS ELECTRIC BUNCH TYER 


An ever paying investment 





FELINS 


Milwaukee 


Wisconsin 
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RIVET-O MFG. CO. 


GS Orchard St., Grange, Mass. 
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ATTENTION NURSERYMEN! 


vanm 





IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 
Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 








GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 


resale packages. 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 


Sphagnum Moss, 


Shipped from Northern plant at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 


Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 


Write or wire for quotations. 


Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 
Hanlontown, lowa 











NURSERY SQUARES 
(Imitation Burlap) 
Write for prices, samples and other information. 
McHUTCHISON & CO. 
95 Chambers St., New York, N. Y- 
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| time, the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NURSERYMEN will not hold its 
general annual meeting in 1943. Instead, the executive committee has decided 


| To help relieve the crowded transportation facilities of the country during war- | | 
upon a CONVENTION BY MAIL in the second week of July. 








THE A. A. N. SPECIAL NUMBER 
of the 


American Nurseryman 


July 15, 1943 


will carry the messages of association and governmental leaders on problems of the 
industry, reports of committee activities and the work of the Washington ofhice—in 
fact, the information presented at the annual convention of members of the association 
in other years. 











THE OUTSTANDING ISSUE OF THE YEAR 


Four cover pages of plant pictures in full color. 
Buyers’ directory — record advertising of supplies, equipment and stock. 
Reference number — consulted by 5,000 readers throughout the year. 


GET BUSINESS BY MAIL—Because fewer salesmen are on the road and travel conditions are 
dificult, more and more business is transacted by mail. Advertising in the American Nurseryman 
so far in 1943 has exceeded the like period in any preceding year—because old advertisers used 
more space and more firms sought orders through its columns. 


DEMAND IS STRONG—Never has the public demand for nursery stock been so strong as 
this spring. All kinds of fruit trees and berry plants were sold out to victory gardeners intent on 
food. Ornamental trees, shrubs and perennials were sought by those who must obtain relaxation 
in beautifying the surroundings at home instead of in vacation travel. Shortage of labor prevented 
filling all the orders placed, and many will be carried over until autumn. 


GARDENING AIDS MORALE—The tremendous number of victory gardens started this 
spring testifies to the effect of this program on civilian morale. Not only to provide nutritious 
food, but to beautify the homes to which the boys and girls in service will return, the American 
public has turned to the healthful recreation to be gained from contact with the soil and in mak- 
ing plants grow. This great urge and keen interest will be felt in seasons ahead. 


SAVE TRAVEL — SAVE TIME — SAVE LABOR 


DO BUSINESS BY MAIL 
Send your advertising copy early for the big Special Number. 
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The Magazine Nurserymen Everywhere READ Chicago 4, Ill. 
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W. J. SMART 


TRAVELING REPRESENTATIVE 











So there is no convention this summer. It doesn’t seem right 
but that’s the way it is. For over twenty years it has been one 
of my pleasant duties to greet old friends and make new ones 
at the annual meeting. I will miss this good old friendly 
gathering, as will many of you. 


So I am doing the next best thing. This is just a word 
to thank you for helping me to roll up one of the best years 
we have seen for many a day at the Hill Nursery. I hope you 
made a little money this spring and that you will keep me in 
mind when you are ready to get your Evergreen needs lined up 


for the coming year. 
Sincerely. 


Bill Smart 


Traveling Representative 


D. Hitt Nursery COMPANY 


Evergreen Specialists _ Largest Growers in America 


DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


























